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AT THANKSGIVING. 


BY E. A. LENTE. 
Oh, merry car-wheels, whirl along the nar- 
row, shining track, 
For up and down o’er all the land ye carry 
thousands back 
To homesteads, where the fathers wait and 
mothers smiling stand 
In trembling joy, to greet their own and 
clasp them hand in hand. 
Oh, wheels, speed on with rush and roar, 
And bear the children home once more! 


Oh, wheels, turn fast, for every mile ye com- 
pass brings more near 
The blessed place where dear ones wait, with 
warmth and lavish cheer. 
To heal the homesick ones, who come from 
many sundered ways 
To sit beside the household board, and blend 
glad songs of praise. 
Be swift, oh, wheels, and bear them straight 
And safely where sweet welcomes wait. 
—Four Track News. 


KDITORIAL NOTES, 


The surprising increase in the registra- 
tion of women as voters for Boston School 
Committee is the most important news of 
the week. The number, 18,323, is greater 
than ever before, except in 1890 when the 
School Board controversy brought out 
more. This shows that whenever a ques- 
tion of real importance arises and a dis- 
tinct issue is presented, women will re 
spond quite as readily and generally as 
men. In every State where women have 
full suffrage women habitually vote more 
generally than the men do, and the men 
vote more generally than they did before 
the women were made voters. Give wom- 
en votes in the Presidential election of 
1904, and the vote will be doubled. 











—_— 


if the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. is 
alert, it will ask for a re-enactment of the 
District Local Option Bill, to take effect 
ouly when ratified by a majority of the 
men and women of the city. That would 
be a real referendum. 

In Alabama there is a well-organized 
and powerful movement for the enactment 
of a law prohibiting the employment in 
any factory or manufacturing establish- 
ment in that State of children under twelve 














years ofage. The passage of this bill at 
the next session of the Legislature is very 
generally predicted, and the press of the 
State is almost a unit in its support. 


—-— 


THANKSGIVING FOR SUFFRAGISTS. 
The advocates of equal rights for wom- 
en have much reason to rejoice at this 
Thanksgiving season. The present year 


| has seen the greatest single step in ad- 


vance that the cause has yet made—the 
granting of full national suffrage to the 
800,000 women of Australia. And this 
has come not as an isolated fact, but as 
the culmination of a long series of vic- 
tories. 

Seventy years ago women could not 
vote anywhere. In 1838, Kentucky gave 
school suffrage to widows. In 1850, On- 
tario gave it to women both married and 


single. In 1861, Kansas gave it to all 
women. In 1867, New South Wales gave 


women municipal suffrage. In _ 1869, 
England gave municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows, Victoria gave it to 
women both married and single, and Wy- 
oming gave full suffrage to all women, 

In 1871, West Australia gave municipal 
suffrage to women. School suffrage was 
granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minne- 
sota, in 1876 by Colorado, in 1877 by New 
Zealand, in 1878 by New Hampshire and 
Oregon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 
by New York and Vermont. In 1880, 
South Australia gave municipal suffrage 
to women, 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was extend- 
ed to the single women and widows of 
Scotland. Nebraska gave women school 
suffrage in 1883, Ontario and Tasmania 
gave them municipal suffrage in 1884, and 
Wisconsin gave them school suffrage in 
1885. In 1886, municipal suffrage was 
given in New Zealand and New Bruns- 
wick, 

In 1887, municipal suffrage was granted 
in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and Manitoba, 
and school suffrage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New Jer- 
sey. In the same year, Montana gave 
tax-paying women the right to vote upon 
all questions submitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888, England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest Territory gave them municipal 
suffrage. In 1889, county suffrage was 
given to the women of Scotland, and mu- 
nicipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 
1891, school suffrage was granted in IIli- 
nois. In 1893, school suffrage was grant- 
ed in Connecticut, and full suffrage in 
Colorado and New Zealand. In 1894, 
school suffrage was granted in Ohio, a 
limited municipal suffrage in England to 
women both married and single. In 1895, 
full suffrage was granted in South Aus- 
tralia to women both married and single. 
In 1896, full suffrage was granted in Utah 
and Idaho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers ex- 
cept Members of Parliament; Minnesota 
gave women the right to vote for library 
trustees, French women engaged in com- 
merce were given the right to vote for 
judges of the tribunals of commerce, Dela- 
ware gave tax-paying women school suf- 
frage, and Louisiana gave tax paying 
women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to the taxpayers. In 
1900, West Australia granted full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to women both married 
and single, 

In 1901, New York gave women tax 
payers in all the towns and villages 
throughout the State a vote upon tax 
questions: municipal suffrage was ex- 
tended in Norway to tax-paying women 
and the wives of tax-paying men, and full 
Parliamentary suffrage was granted to 
women in West Australia. In 1902, New 
South Wales granted full suffrage to 
women, and Parliamentary suffrage has 
been extended to all the 800,000 women of 
Federated Australia. 

The constant improvement in the laws 
regarding women’s personal, educational 
and property rights makes it more and 
more inconsistent to exclude them from 
the ballot. Whena married woman could 
not control a dollar’s worth of property, 
it was natural that she should have no 
vote on the expenditure of her taxes. 
When she had no right to her baby, it 
was consistent that she should have no 
right to her ballot. When she was ex- 
cluded from schools and colleges, she 
could hardly expect to have a voice in 
electing the school board. But as women 
more and more cease to be treated as 
minors, and are more and more recog- 





nized as full-grown citizens, their exclu- 
sion from the ballot becomes an anach- 
ronism more and more glaring with every 
year that passes. On each Thanksgiving 
Day, we may be grateful to be one year 
nearer the time when this great injustice 
will be done away. A. 8. B. 


* 


THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 





The next Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts W. S. A. will be held at 3 Park St., 
Boston, on Tuesday, Nov. 25, at 3 P. M. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will preside. 
Mr. James L. Cowles, of Hartford, Conn., 
will speak on ‘‘The Possibilities of the 
Post-office.””’ Mr. Cowles’s address will 
be extremely interesting and instructive, 
as he has given the subject years of con- 
sideration. He will show how the advan- 
tages of the post-office can be extended 
and applied far beyond our present con- 
ceptions. 

To members admission is free. All 
who are not members of the Association 
are expected to pay a fee of 15 cents. 
Light refreshments will be served, and a 
social hour will follow. 





—i>-@-Gip-—— 


TRADE SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 

In all New York there are only two 
schools where a girl of the people can be 
taught to earn a decent living. One is 
the new Trade School, recently noticed in 
these columns, and the other is the He- 
brew Technical School for Girls at No. 
267 Henry Street. Both are small institu- 
tions, wholly inadequate to supply the 
wants of the girls who apply for admis- 
sion. The Henry Street school, which 
has been in operation for some years, says 
the N. Y. Evening Post, can receive less 
than two hundred. Every year twice that 
number are turned away. 

Most of the girls are graduates of the 
grammar schools, and enter the technical 
school after a competitive examination, 
Because of the locality, the majority are 
Russian, Roumanian, or Austrian, There 
are a few Italians, as the school is not sec- 
tarian. It has even been urged that the 
word ‘‘Hebrew’’ be dropped from the 
name that this fact might be made more 
apparent, 

Two courses are offered, a manual 
course which includes hand and machine 
sewing, millinery, dressmaking, and lace 
designing. The last named means the de- 
signing of braids and trimming, a lucra- 
tive employment. The commercial course 





includes stenography, typewriting, book- | 


keeping, and also, as far as possible, office 
routine, filing, indexing, the use of the 
letter-press, etc. The majority of girls 
prefer the commercial course, for obvious 
reasons. The course is only ten months, 
and in order to fit the students for active 
work outside in such a short time it is 
necessary to devote the greater attention 
to the material side of the training. But 
the ethical value of such a training is, 
after all, much the most important and 
lasting. 

In the public schools a girl is one of a 
class; in a technical school she is an indi- 
vidual, and is dealt with as such. During 
the first few weeks the high standard of 
accuracy required is grumbled at. ‘*Who 
will see it on the wrong side?”’ is the inva- 
riable attitude. The importance of doing 
honest, thorough work has to be grasped 
slowly. Often, too, the hands are rough 
and awkward from want of care, some- 
times from work. 

The story of one pupil, while unusual, 
for the average student is not over fifteen, 
is typical of the struggle which dauntless 
souls often make for freedom from op- 
pressing conditions. It also illustrates 
the great need of free industrial training. 

ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE. 

This student is a woman of twenty-five. 
Seven or eight years ago she came from 
Russia, and found work in a box factory 
at minimum wages, of course. By heroic 
economy and self-denial, she not only 
saved enough money to assist her family 
to come to the Land of Promise, but she 
mapaged to attend night schools, where 
she learned English and enough of the 
common branches to arouse the wish to 
better her condition. As soon as it was 
possible she applied for admission to the 
Hebrew Technical. At first the teachers 
were at a loss what to do with her. Years 
of toil had so twisted and stiffened her 
fingers that writing a legible hand or 
managing a needle seemed impossible. 
But the girl persevered, and after two 
months in the school is making astonish- 
ing progress. 

Her metamorphosis, after all, is not 





much more striking than that of others. 
A few months spent in the atmosphere of 
the school simply transforms the tene- 
ment child, untidy of figure, careless of 
speech, loud of voice, into a self-respect- 
ing, well-mannered, useful woman. No 
business college or private money-making 
enterprise could accomplish this result. 
One learns the mechanical part of a trade 
anywhere; the moral and ethical side of 
it, the more valuable of the two, is 
learned from contact with people of high 
motives, and with refined and elevated 
surroundings. These conditions the State 
should provide for its youthful citizens. 

It should keep track of them as the 
Hebrew Technical pupils are kept track 
of after they graduate. Blanks are sent 
to graduates year after year, inquiring of 
their progress and their condition of life. 
The replies are most encouraging in the 
majority of cases. The average wage for 
the first year, after leaving, is five dollars 
a week, This is very good, considering 
the two-dollar average of the untrained 
worker. Many of the graduates step into 
seven, eight, and even ten-dollar positions 
at once, After three years they are al- 
most all decently self-supporting, that is, 
receiving comfortable incomes, 

The need of free technical schools for 
boys is apparent, but stress is laid on the 
training of girls because, under existing 
circumstances, they have an unequal 
chance in the race of life. That the ina- 
bility to earn a good living is likely to be 
of more harmful consequence to the girl 
than to the boy is not to be forgotten. 

The work of public technical schools 
should be of wide intent. The demand 
for stenographers and dressmakers is 
limited. Factories, shops, trades of vari- 
ous kinds, need trained workers. A class 
for department-store clerks is one of the 
projected plans in the Twelfth Street 
High School. Here girls will be taught 
the manners and deportment of a success- 
ful saleswoman, the ethics of the store, 
which managers of stores say is learned 
last of all by their clerks. They will be 
instructed in weights and measures, qual- 
ities of textiles, accuracy in handling 
materials, etc. 





———_ 


PRESIDENT SCHURMAN ON CO-EDUCATION. 





President J. G. Schurman of Cornell 
University delivered the address last week 
at the quarto-centennial celebration at the 
opening of the University of Colorado. 
Mr. Schurman said in part: 

‘*As regards the manner in which equal 
educational rights shall be secured to 
women, much might be said, though this 
is neither the time nor the place for any- 
thing but the briefest treatment. My own 
opinion is that we are likely to witness a 
good deal of diversity of method. In the 
West and at the State Universities the 
present method, in my opinion, is pretty 
certain to remain. In the privately en- 
dowed universities of the East, it cannot 
be said that this system is gaining in pop- 
ularity. At best it holds its own. And 
the oldest universities, which are endeav- 
oring, as some of them are now endeavor- 
ing, to make provision for the education 
of women, have as a rule accomplished 
their object by the foundation of an an- 
nex or separate woman’s college. The 
danger of every such arrangement is that 
the education offered will be inferior to 
that which men may enjoy. The equal 
educational rights which Colorado guar- 
antees to women will not as a matter of 
fact be realized. 

“This evil is partly balanced by the 
fact that the oldest, largest, and best 
women’s colleges in the country are in 
the East. And if any young women do 
not like the education offered in the an- 
nexes and separate women’s colleges at 
men’s universities, they can leave them, 
and without going far from home enter 
Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, or Bryn Mawr. 
What we need, and what perhaps will re- 
sult from the action of the University of 
Chicago, is an experiment ander which 
the equal educational rights of women 
shall be protected, by which they shall 
secure a higher education equal in content 
and quality with that received by men, 
from teachers equally competent and re- 
nowned, in classrooms and laboratories 
equally well-equipped, and under circum- 
stances and surroundings equally favora- 
ble and inspiring. Until such an experi- 
ment is made, and until favorable results 
have been demonstrated, I should advise 
the women of Colorado to retain the ex- 
isting method of coéducation as the surest 
meaus of gaining those equal educational 
rights secured by the charter.”’ 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Mrs. CARTER H. Harrison, wife of 
Mayor Harrison of Chicago, has become 
the recipient of a decoration at the hands 
of Henri Morou, the French consul, for 
her work in advancing the interests of the 
Alliance Francais. The medal is the in- 
signia of an officer of public instruction 
and is highly prized among educators. 

ANNA LupDeERITz of Berlin, who re- 
ceived her Ph. D. from the Berlin Univer- 
sity last month, is the second German 
woman thus honored. The three other 
women who took the same degree in Ber- 
lin were Americans. Anna Luderitz’s 
dissertation was on the ‘*Proveng¢al Theo- 
ry of Love among the Minnesingers of the 
Staufer Period.” 

FRANCES SWINEY, president of the . 
Cheltenham (Eng.) Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and author of a remarkable book, 
‘Awakening of Womanhood,” contributes 
to the Westminster Review an article in 
which she severely arraigns the Church 
of Evgland for indifference and criminal 
negligence toward securing moral and 
legal protection for women, 

SistER THOMASIA Rusze of tho Do- 
minican Order is said to be the most dis- 
tinguished student now attending the 
University of Prague. The professors 
pronounce her the most gifted woman 
they have ever known. She has shown 
herself proficient in the most abstruse 
forms of the higher mathematics and 
physics, and now is beating all rivals im 
meatal philosophy. Sister Thomasia is 
one of the fourteen children of a poor 
shopkeeper. 

SENORITA CAROLINA HOLMAN Hurpo- 
BRO is spending a fortnight in New York 
City, giving for the department of public 
schools her three illustrated lectures, 
“The Land of the Incas,’’ ‘*Typical Life 
in Chili,” and ‘Reminiscences of Peru.” 
She will be ready after December to ad- 
dress Suffrage Leagues, and will add to 
her list two more illustrated lectures, 
“The Indians of the Western Slope of the 
Andes,” and “The Spanish-American 
Woman as an Educator and Philanthro- 
pist.”’ Senorita Huidobro may be ad- 
dressed at 7 Durham St., Boston. 

Miss ZELLA MILHAU came from South- 
ampton to the recent meeting of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
to show her models of window and porch 
boxes for flowers. Most of these ingen- 
ious devices for making city houses blos- 
som like the rose are of her own inven- 
tion. They include boxes made to hang 
beneath the level of the window-casing, 
thus allowing shutters to be opened and 
closed; boxes for steps; and artistic glazed 
pots fastened to the window ledge by a 
pretty netting. Miss Milhau, it is said, is 
an artist of no small ability, and her de- 
vices are all reflections of a trained taste 
and a beauty-loving nature. 

Miss GRACE MINNsS who has been nomi- 
nated for the Boston school board by the 
Public School Association, the Independ- 
ent Women Voters and the Republicans, 
was for many years private secretary to 
Henry L. Higginson, and had the manage- 
ment of a considerable part of his real 
estate. With a view to the better man- 
agement of various properties under her 
charge, she studied sanitary engineering 
at the Institute of Technology and at the 
Plummer School. She worked for a year 
and a half in Cuba under the Cuban Or- 
phan Fund Association of New York, and 
later under the American Government, 
inspecting and advising the Government 
as to the general administration of char- 
ity. Her report upon this work in Cuba 
was considered by the authorities ex- 
tremely able and thorough. 

Mrs. Emity A. FIFIELD retires from 
the Boston school board after twenty 
years of admirable service. Her refusal 
to be a candidate again is a cause of gen- 
eral sorrow. When Mrs. Fifield’s name 
was first proposed as a member of the 
board, the senior editor of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL sought to enlist a prominent 
local politician in support of her candi- 
dacy. This gentleman replied: ‘I will 
make inquiries about Mrs. Fifield, and if 
I find that she is a woman, a wife and a 
mother, I will support her; but if she isa 
literary fiond thirsting for fame, I will do 
my best to -defeat her!’’ Finding that 
Mrs, Fifleld was not only a mother, buta 
grandmother, he helped in her election; 
and she has been a blessing to the school 
children ever since. The prejudice 
against women on school boards has been 
much lessened since those days, and the 
number of women serving on such boards 
has largely increased. 
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WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC CONGRESS. 


The Second International Congress, 
convened by the German National Com- 
mittee, under the auspices of the National 
Vigilance Association, was held at Frank- 
fort, Oct. 7 to 11. Delegates were pres- 
ent from the National Committees of Ger- 
many, England, France, Russia, Italy, 
Holland, Sweden, Norway, Hungary, 
Spain, Switzerland, Belgium, and Den- 
mark. About 47 towns in Germany also 
sent special delegates, the total number 
amounting to 300. 

The Congress was under the direct en- 
couragement of the German Emperor and 
Empress. The Emperor was represented, 
both at the Congress and the functions 

‘connected with it, by Count Keller, the 
Court Chamberlain; Count Bernstorff 
representing the Empress. 

A reception was given to the delegates 
by the town of Frankfort, at the Frank- 
furter Hof, on the evening of Tuesday, 
Oct. 7. The Burgomaster thanked the 
delegates for meeting in Frankfort, and 
promised that the town would do all it 
could to make their stay pleasant and in- 
teresting. Count Keller said the Emperor 
took a deep interest in the question, and 
in the Emperor’s name he gave the dele- 
gates a hearty welcome to (iermany. He 
referred particularly to the remarkable 
work which had been accomplished 
throughont Europe by the delegates 
from England, and said that now Eu- 
rope had been aroused to the importance 
of the question, no time would be lost by 
the respective governments in seeing that 
steps were taken to stop this dreadful 
traffic. He referred to Mr. Coote of Eng- 
land and Senator Berenger of France as 
two men who had done much in connec- 
tion with the movement. 

The Earl of Aberdeen, representing the 
English delegates, responded. 

M. Sabouroff, Russian Minister of State, 
also spoke, and moved a resolution of 
thanks to the Emperor, which was car- 
ried. After this the delegates were in- 
vited to a supper provided by the town of 
Frankfort. 

On Tuesday the first meeting of the 
Congress was held, Count Bernstorff pre- 
sided, as representing the German Nation- 
al Committee. The secretary moved the 
adoption of the following resolutions: 


(1.) When a man or woman is found in 
the possession of young women professed- 
ly for the purpose of taking them to a 
foreign country, with a view to place 
them in employment, the police of the 
country where they may be found should 
have power to compel the man or woman 
to give some account of his or her ante- 
cedents, and to throw upon them the onus 
of legally proving that they are engaged 
in the conduct of a respectable business. 

(2.) Any woman pursuing the trade of 
prostitution in any nation other than that 
to which she belongs, should be repatri- 
ated. 

These resolutions led to a great deal of 
discussion, and were strongly opposed by 
Senator Berenger as representing the 
French National Committee. At length 
it was agreed that they should not be put 
to vote, but sent around to the different 
National Committees for an expression of 
their opinion on them; then, if opinion 
should be favorable, they should be 
brought up at a future Congress. 

In the afternoon the Earl of Aberdeen 
took the chair, and, in opening the pro- 
ceedings, said: 

“There can be no doubt as to the meth- 
od which the governments should adopt, 
viz., that of codperation and uniformity of 
action. This is essential, and it is a fine 
thing in itself, the attainment of harmoni- 
ous, united action in a noble cause. It 
may have a far-reaching, beneficial influ- 
ence apart from the immediate purpose, 
an influence in promoting a good under- 
standing among the nations; in short, the 
interests of peace at large. So shall we 
see in the arena of government communi- 
cation what we have already witnessed in 
the arena of unofficial and private inter- 
course: I mean the coming together, the 
fraternizing, the codperating of different 
nationalities, different creeds, different 
politics, in support of one noble and 
sacred purpose. 

“The findings of the Paris Official Con- 
gress give ground for high hopes and en- 
couragement. But when these hopes are 
fulfilled, will the work of the committees 
be at an end? Far from it. There will 
always be need for their watchful help in 
securing that the new laws are actively 
carried out, and in other ways, especially 
the personal protection of women and 
girls. For, alas! the evil against which 
we contend is the product of two power- 
ful tendencies and instincts, namely, appe- 
tite and avarice, and so long as human na- 
ture remains what it is, these forces will 
be ready to assert themselves 

‘Meanwhile, until the time comes when 
new measures will be ready for adminis- 
tration, what is our immediate duty? 
Merely to give no rest to ourselves or 
others in stimulating the resolve that on 
the ground of humanity, of religion, of 
civilization, this cruel and abominable 





system shall be put down and kept 
down.” 

The afternoon was occupied with re- 
ports from different nations, some of 
which were remarkably interesting. The 
chair was taken on Thursday morning by 
Senator Berenger, when the German Na- 
tional Committee’s report was read and 
considered. The German Committee ad- 
vocated the establishment of a bureau in 
Central Europe, with agents working in 
connection with the various governments, 
who would have full official power to 
deal with this White Slave Traffic. This 
gave rise to a long discussion, most of the 
delegates being favorable to the proposal. 
All, however, considered that the whole 
arrangement, both of the office and the 
officers, should be under the sole control 
of the National Vigilance Association. 
Senator Denis and Senator Berenger both 
spoke strongly in favor of everything 
being left in the hands of the Interna- 
tional Bureau of London. It was finally 
resolved that the matter should be re- 
ferred to the Bureau, with instructions to 
confer with all the National Committees 
in reference to the matter, and to take 
what steps were desirable to establish the 
proposed office in Central Europe. This 
resolution was carried unanimously. 

Resolutions of thanks were passed to 
the French Government, to the French 
National Committee, and to the German 
National Committee. , 

Telegrams were received from the Em- 
peror and Empress acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the telegrams from the Congress, 
and expressing their great interest. 

A source of gratification to the English 
delegates was the fact that Mr. Coote 
received a letter from the English Foreign 
Office, stating that the English Govern- 
ment, in order to show its sympathy with 
the work of the Congress, had authorized 
the Consul-General in Frankfort, Mr. 
Francis C. Oppenheimer, to attend as 
their representative and report the pro- 
ceedings to them. 

On Friday the delegates were taken to 
Homburg, where, on the invitation of the 
Emperor, they lunched at the Castle of 
Saalbourg. Thence they went to the 
Saalbau, where a tea had been provided 
for them by the Emperor in a part of the 
building hitherto reserved especially for 
himself and family. 

By his orders, the trains which took the 
delegates from Saalbourg to the Saalbau 
were decorated with flowers and flags of 
the different nations represented. The 
importance of the Congress was mani- 
fested by the number of leading people in 
Europe who had, in some cases at great 
inconvenience, made the journey to Frank- 
fort in order to be present. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS JOIN LABOR UNION. 





There never has been so important an 
industrial movement on the part of wom- 
en as the application of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation for admission into 
the Federation of Labor of that city, says 
Mrs. Ida H. Harper in the N. Y. Sun. The 
statement that they will be received is 
very gratifying. So far as dues and as- 
sessments are concerned, they can con- 
tribute their full share; but the Central 
Labor Union will soon find that, even if 
the entire 6,000 teachers should come in, 
its voting power will have scarcely been 
increased the smallest fraction. Women 
can bring no political strength, and with 
a labor organization this is a very impor- 
tant consideration. 

Miss Jane Addams, who has led her 
hosts into the union, is a strong advocate 
of woman suffrage, and it will be remem- 
bered that the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion recently decided to join with the 
State Suffrage Association in the effort to 
secure as much of the franchise as the 
Legislature of Illinois has power to give. 
If they are admitted into the Labor 
Union it will be the most powerful alli- 
ance women ever have formed for obtain- 
ing the full suffrage. 





WOMEN LAWYERS. 

New Orleans has a woman lawyer. She 
is Miss Rosa C. Falls, junior partner in 
the firm of Wickliffe & Falls. 

Miss Falls’s experience as reporter on 
Kentucky and New Orleans papers was a 
good preparation in the study of human 
nature. After some years of newspaper 
work, during which she found time to 
read Blackstone, she went to Tulane Uni- 
versity for a course of lectures on law. 
In 1898 she went back to Kentucky, and 
was admitted tothe bar. After a short 
time she returned to New Orleans, passed 
an examination before two district judges 
and the Supreme Court of Louisiana, and 
was admitted to practise law in that 
State. She entered into partnership with 
Col. John C. Wickliffe, for twenty-five 
years a prominent member of the bar in 
Louisiana and Kentucky, and since then 
has been actively engaged in practice. 

“My clientéle,’”’ Miss Falls says, ‘‘is 
largely women, although I am employed 





by men as well. Women seem to feel that 
they would rather converse with or write 
to a woman than to a man about personal 
matters such as are frequently the subject 
of legal advice on suits at law.” 

Although a large part of her work is 
office business, she has made frequent ap- 
pearance in court, trying cases both in 
conjunction with her partner and separ- 
ately. It is said that during the four 
years of her experience she has never lost 
a case for aclient. Those who have once 
employed her have invariably sought her 
again with any future business. She says 
she bas been treated with perfect courtesy 
by her fellow-lawyers of the opposite sex. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Medical School for Native Women 
at Landiana, India, although only six 
years old, has sent out twenty-seven stu- 
dents to seven missions. 

Dr. Susan Carson Rijnhart, who with 
her husband, Kev. Peter Rijnhart, went 
to Thibet in 1894, is now in this country 
giving talks on her experience. She and 
her husband went as independent mis- 
sionaries, and penetrated far into the in- 
terior. The Thibetans resent the coming 
of strangers, and the two missionaries 
were beset with dangers. Mr. Rijnhart 
was murdered, aud their little child died. 
After her husband’s death Dr. Rijnhart 
was given a passport—the only one ever 
granted to a white person to travel in that 
country, it is said. She was provided with 
two men to travel with her as guides and 
protectors, and was started homeward. 
These men were ashamed to be seen trav- 
eling with a woman, and they forbade her 
to speak a word on the journey under 
penalty of death. She felt that they could 
not be trusted, and kept them iu subjec- 
tion only by exhibiting her revolver. 
Once when her life was in danger she was 
defended by a Chinese man. The whole 
journey was perilous. At one time her 
horse gave out and she walked fifty miles 
in two days. At another time, when 
completely exhausted, she and her guides 
were sheltered over night in a Chinese 
lumber camp. The house was so small 
that the eight persons, seven of whom 
were men, had not room to lie down, but 
sat up all night. This was the first time 
in two months that she had been beneath 
a roof, or that she had felt safe, as the 
Chinese were friendly. During this jour- 
ney Dr. Rijnhart was never less than 
9,000 feet above sea level, and she walked 
across one mountain which was 14,300 
feet above it. Dr. Rijnhart is a native 
of Canada and a graduate of Trinity Uni- 
versity in Toronto. She omits the ‘th’’ 
from the name Thibet on the authority of 
the royal geographical maps of Asia. She 
has written a book on Tibet called “With 
the Tibetans in Tent and Temple.” 

Dr. Tomo Inanye, of Tokio, Japan, 
spent several years in this country in her 
medical preparation, having taken di- 
plomas both in Cleveland and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. She is an able physi- 
cian, doing excellent work among her 
own people. F. M. A. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Prof. Wilbur Fletcher Steele, D. D., of 
University Park, Col., writes entertaining- 
ly in Zion’s Herald of Nov. 12, about Rev. 
Amos Binney, ‘‘for more than half a cen- 
tury a member of the New England Meth- 
odist Conference, and esteemed to the 
very ends of the earth as the author of 
‘A Theological Compend,.’” This ‘‘Com- 
pend,’’ issued in 1840, is prized all over 
the world as a preacher’s text-book of the 
greatest value. It has been translated 
into many languages, even into Malay and 
Hindustani. In 1844 it was revised and 
enlarged. Professor Steele says: 

“One of the marked differences in the 
editions is the teaching as to the position 
of women in the church. In that of 1840 
we read: 

“It would seem from the Scriptures that 
the decisions of the church should be con- 
fined to the male members. The sisters 
of the church, however, have a right to 
know the proceedings of the church, and 
should be consulted, and ought to be 
treated with all due kindness. I Cor. 15: 
84, 35; I Tim. 2: 11,12. This is alsoanal- 
ogous to all good practice in civil affairs. 

“With Oberlin but five years old in the 
wild and woolly West; with Mary Lyon’s 
Motint Holyoke but a year old in the 
East; with Professor Stuart having to 
support a private school for the daughters 
of himself and other professors because 
of utter lack of educational opportunities 
for them elsewhere; with not a woman 
teacher in any high school of the land; 
with not a woman in any of the profes- 
sions, and before the evolution of Congre- 
gational and other clergywomen, or of the 
women voters in half the States, this sen- 
timent was doubtless sincere and ortho- 
dox. But while the Improved preface 
states that the author ‘has not found any- 
thing essentially new in theology,’ and 
that ‘Christianity is not a progressive sci- 





ence, but a system of objective truth, 
handed down from heaven, the perfect 
gift of its perfect Giver,’ the ‘improved’ 
form of that paragraph is simply amaz- 
ing, as it is swelled out to two pages, and 
alleges that in the Bible 

‘“‘Women were employed as prophets, 
that is, in the sense of public religious 
teachers, including the higher ministerial 
duties, as appears from the rank next 
after apostles. . . . There is indisputable 
Scriptural and historical proof that subor- 
dinate official position was accorded to 
women in the apostolic church. . . . The 
history of the early Christian Church 
shows that women baptized. 

“All of which proves that while Chris- 
tianity is a system of perfect objective 
truth, human understanding of it may 
most marvellously change and ‘improve,’ 
even to contradicting what was formerly 
in all sincerity held as ‘perfect objective 
truth.’ ‘The world do move!’ Yes, God’s 
worlds all move. And again since 1874 
much water has flowed under the bridge, 
for in this very year of grace, for the first 
time, constitutional changes and repre- 
sentative legislation in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church depend upon the inde- 
pendent and coédrdinate action of its lay 
members regardless of sex, of whom wom- 
en form the majority. Eppur si muove!”’ 





RAISE THE STANDARD OF THE VOTING 
CONSTITUENCY. 


It is objected by many that woman suf- 
frage would only double the ignorant vote 
without raising the standard of the voting 
constituency. Statistics published by the 
National Bureau of Education show that 
the public high schools of every State in 
the Union are graduating more girls than 
boys—some of them twice or three times 
as many. 

In the whole United States the public 
high schools in 1899 graduated 20,344 boys 
and 36,124 girls. In 1898 the whole num- 
ber of boys in attendance at public high 
schools was 189,187; of girls, 260,413. 

Instead of adding to the power of the 
ignorant vote, it is clear that equal suf- 
frage would increase the proportion of 
intelligent voters, 

When we take into consideration that 
95 per cent. of the criminals confined in 
our jails and penitentiaries are men, it is 
difficult to understand on what method of 
reasoning the opponents base their claim 
that equal suffrage would only double the 
bad and ignorant vote. 

It is generally conceded that legislation 
is looked after along the lines in which 
the constituents of the law-makers are 
interested. If women are more interested 
along educational and moral lines than 
men, it is reasonable to suppose that their 
influence would be felt along those lines 
in governmental affairs. Is there any one 
who would claim that these two elements 
are not needed in the voting constituency 
of this country?— Vermont Journal. 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gillmer, (‘*Dorothy 
Dix’’ of the New Orleans Picayune,) re- 
cently applied for membership in the Era 
Club, the woman suffrage club of that 
city, and was elected unanimously by ac- 
clamation instead of by the usual method 
of a ballot. 





Mrs. Emma Shaw Colcleugh, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., who started for Central Africa 
last May, has lately returned. Her jour- 
ney took her thousands of miles into 
places never before visited by a white 
woman, aud afforded her many unique ex- 
periences. From Africa Mrs. Colcleugh 
went to England, where she received much 
attention. She was the guest of the Soci- 
ety of American Women in London at a 
luncheon, at which she gave the address 
of the occasion. She was invited to a 
dinner at the Pioneer Club, as the guest 
of Lady Hamilton; to a tea at the Writers’ 
Club, and was invited by Lady Aberdeen 
to attend the Conference of the National 
Union of Women Workers of Great Britain 
and Ireland at Edinburgh. Mrs. Col- 
cleugh is a member of the New England 
Women’s Press Association, and at its 
meeting on Nov. 19, she was welcomed 
most cordially. In return she gave an en- 
tertaining account of her recent explora- 
tions, 

At the recent meeting of the New York 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mr. 
McElway, editor of the Brooklyn Eagle, 
spoke of woman’s part in journalism and 
magazine writing. He said: 

“If journalism has done something for 
what is called ‘the woman’s movement,’ 
that movement has also done something 
for journalism, It has given to journal- 
ism a new field of events and topics. It 
has introduced to journalism a constantly 
increasing number of able and earnest 
writers and spéakers on subjects affected 
by publicinterest. It has refined journal- 
ism in the same way in which true wo- 
manhood is always refining. I need not 
recall the days of ridicule, caricature, car- 








women of advanced views or about wom- 
en’s clubs. Those features were due to 
ignorance. They have been corrected by 
knowledge. 

“Women who come to my office with 
news to publish, views to express, or with 
the desire to secure support for public 
causes, are in the main far more disinter- 


ested than men; they are in the main more 


concise, businesslike and straightfor- 
ward. Men are apt to make special ap- 
peals to interest or to antipathy. Too 
often they have axes to grind. I am not 
saying that your sex is any better than 
mine, or is free from the infirmities of 
mine. But Ido say that when a woman 
gives herself to religion, to education, to 
sanitation, to benevolence, or to art for 
the people,she is far more likely than men 
to sink her ambition, her antipathies, or 
her prejndices, and to go straight to the 
point with sincere self-effacement. 

“The work of women in journalism, 
while not like that of men, is in severa} 
common fields as good, and in an increas- 
ing number of special fields is better, 
The fields I mean are not merely those 
exploited on what is called ‘the woman’s 
page.’ They are many fields with an 
acute relation to sympathy, to benevo- 
lence, to education and the like. The 
best writing on newspapers, and I think 
in magazines, on subjects of fact or of 
opinion is that asto which you cannot say 
from internal evidence that a woman 
wrote it or a man wrote it. Not that men 
set the standard for women, or women 
for men, but that straightforward and 
vital writing, essentially impersonal writ- 
ing, is itself the standard which, when at- 
tained by a man or by a woman, gives no 
evidence of whether one or the other was 
the author of it.” 

Yet the Brooklyn Eagle is vehemently 
opposed to woman suffrage, and is said to 
have been almost the only paper that in 
its notice of Mrs, Stanton’s death refused 
to give her credit for‘ what she had done 
in improving the property laws for women. 





CHINESE GIRL LECTURES IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO. 


The following account of a remarkable 
Chinese girl is given by the San Francisco 
Ezaminer: 

The sweet girl voice that echoed with 
impassioned eloquence in the public gar- 
den of Shanghai when it became known 
that the late Li Hung Chang proposed by 
secret treaty to place Manchuria under 
Russian control, will plead this afternoon 
in the old Washington Street Theatre for 
the education and freedom of Chinese 
women. For Sieh King King, famed the 
world over as the Chinese Joan of Arc, has 
determined on a crusade against the ex- 
isting conditions of her countrywomen. 

The girl, who is but eighteen years of 
age, has come here fora university edu- 
cation, but in addition to her studies she 
intends to wage vigorous warfare against 
the system which keeps the Chinese wo- 
man ignorant and makes her a meré 
slave. 

The meeting to-day, which will be un- 
der the auspices of the Chinese reform 
movement, will go on record as the must 
novel public gathering in Chinese history. 
Not only is the speaker a woman, but 
women will constitute half the audience. 
Chinese women of the better class never 
mingle with men, either at private or 
public gatherings. The women once & 
year on some special feast day attend the 
theatre. They go by themselves, and the 
gallery is reserved exclusively for their 
use. Never before was such a thing sug- 
gested as that men and women go to 4% 
public gathering together and occupy the 
same auditorium, 

Chinatown, of course, is agog over the 
invovation. All this has come about be- 
cause the Chinese section has felt the 
aggressive influence of the earnest little 
Shanghai maiden who is the idol of her 
people. It is scarcely more than a week 
that Sieh King King has been here, but 
familiarity with American ways has in & 
measure prepared the Chinese residents 
for just the ideas she has determined to 
advocate. They coincide with her views 
of a higher standard for men and a broad- 
er life for women, and they accept with 
enthusiasm this girl who would dispense 
with many traditional customs and read- 
just Chinese etiquette on a modern basis. 

Sieh King believes the Chinese should 
meet socially, as do the men and women 
of the great Western nations, and to dem- 
onstrate her endorsemeut of this system, 
she accepted the invitation of a party of 
Chinese gentlemen, the other day, for 4 
spin in the park. Her uncle, Hsuch Sing 
Ying, went with her, but she was unat- 
tended by a female chaperon, for the rea- 
son that no matron of Chinatown tben had 
the courage to defy the social regulations 
of her race. 

The drive was such a delightful affair 
that the men of the party declare they 
stand ready to help the Shanghai maid 
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the modern plan can be successfully in- 
troduced and maintained. 

Sieh King asserts that it can be done, 
and as an experiment, at her request, 
Chinese ladies will be among the guests 
at the banquet given her this evening in 
one of the large restaurants of Chinatown. 
Chinese women sometimes attend ban- 
quets after their own fashion. They are 
not seen by the men, as they dine in an 
apartment entirely separate from the ban- 
quet hall. This custom will not be fol- 
lowed this evening. The women guests 
will not sit at the same table with the 
men, but they will enjoy the same bill of 
fare, and grace a table in the main ban- 
quet hall. This banquet, like the meet- 
ing, will be the first of its kind among the 
Chinese. 

The lack of education and self-confi- 
dence, Sieh King says, makes the Chinese 
women difficult to handle. She has no 
trouble in convincing the men, but centu- 
ries of subjection and captivity have made 
the women timid. She finds they talk 
very enthusiastically about experiencing 
the enjoyments of the world, but when 
the opportunity offers they run away in 
fear and hide. 

The picture drawn by the Examiner of 
the readiness of Chinese men to accept 
reforms, may be somewhat rosecolored, 
but it is interesting that a Chinese woman 
should have been found to propose it. 
Minister Wu and his wife have set a good 
example in adopting many American cus 
toms while sojourning in this country. 

The Examiner of Nov. 3 says of the 
meeting: 

“Sieh King King, the Chinese new wo- 
man, appeared at the old Washington 
Street Theatre yesterday morning, under 
the auspices of the Chinese reform move- 
ment, and gave a short discourse on the 
principles advocated by that society. The 
gallery of the theatre was reserved for 
those of her sex, while the lower floor was 
crowded with Chinese and some Cauca- 
sians, all eager to hear and see this far- 
famed Oriental, 

“Sieh King King chose as her subject 
of discourse, ‘The Political Conditions of 
China,’ and sald in part: 

“The political condition of China is 
dangerous in the extreme. There is oppres- 
sion from within and from without, from 
the government and from foreign nations 
in all directions. It is high time that the 
men, and also the women, for the women 
are a part of the nation, exert themselves 
to save their country. To accomplish 
this end, education is the prime factor. 
Y'o do this systematically and procure the 
quickest results, we must begin with the 
youth, and educate the boy and girl 
equally. In China the girls are generally 
ignorant, but it is not their fault. Their 
parents do not teach them, but when they 
are yet in tender years their feet are bound 
and they undergo a life of seclusion. 
Both these exactions weaken their health, 
they become timid, and also have no op- 
portunity for personal observation or edu- 
cation. These are bad customs and should 
be reformed. To carry out effectively this 
crusade against injustice to our sex and to 
save our country we must lay aside all 
these traditional customs and become 
modernized. I urge all my countrymen 
and women to act as one of our great 
statesmen said, ‘to try vur best and do 
our utmost until our energies are ex- 
hausted.’ ’’ 

In an interview with Sieh King King she 
said: ‘‘I did not come to your country to 
talk on this subject, but am here to 
further my education, I shall reside with 
my uncle in Berkeley, and attend the uni- 
versity there. I attended the convent at 
Shanghai one term, and also the Jesus 
College there one term, before coming to 
this country.” 





LITERARY NOTICKS. 


THe WomAN’s MANUAL OF LAw. By 
Mary A. Greene, LL. B., of the Provi- 
dence, R. I., Bar. New York, Boston 
and Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Price, $1.50, 

This is an admirable summary of the 
principles of law which govern the busi- 
ness and domestic life of women, and con- 
sequently which every: woman should 
know. The book is the outcome of years 
of practical experience by a woman lawyer 
of the wants of her women clients. It 
does not attempt to give the special laws 
of individual States, since these are vari- 
ous and subject to constant legislative 
changes. But the general principles laid 
down are universally applicable. Of 
course the book does not do away with 
the necessity of consulting a lawyer in 
any important transaction, But there 
is probably no subject whose study is so 
useful, The book ought to be in use in 
every school where girls are educated in 
avy but the primary branches, Far more 
valuable will such knowledge be than 
French, music or Latin. Every day wom- 
en are ruined financially for want of just 
such information as this book gives. It 
has one important superiority over any 
similar work in containing a careful col- 
lection and comparison of existing State 





CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. Ca- 
tarrh ig a blood or constitutional disease, 
and in order to cure it you must take in- 
ternal remedies. Hall's Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is not a quack medicine, It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with 
the best blood purifiers, acting directly 
on the mucous surfaces. The perfect 
combination of the two ingredients is 
what produces such wonderful results in 
curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials 
free. F. J. CHENEY & CO., 

Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


LT 
laws regulating the guardianship of minor 
children, It is greatly to be wished that 
every young woman would give this 
book thoughtful and intelligent study. 
Every school should use it as a class book, 
H. B. B. 


Tue GREEN Forest. Written and Illus- 
trated by Katherine Pyle. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1901. Price, $1.25. 


This handsome volume, with its clean 
type, heavy paper, and numerous illustra- 
tions, introduces elves and fairies to chil- 
dren and surprises them with magic which 
surpasses all human anticipation. Red 
Cap and Blue Bell, Nightshade and Gran- 
daddy Dandelion, Father and Mother 
Peascod, Buzzfuzz and Gripper, the 
Shadow Mother and the Lost Talisman 
are mingled in a bewildering series of 
adventures. Finally everything is put in 
order by the Sun Queen, More magic is 
wrought than was looked for, Red Cap 
marries Blue Bell and the best enchant- 
ment in the world shone about him from 
her eyes. This delightful fairy story wili 
fascinate young people and amuse chil- 
dren of a larger growth. H. B. B, 


THE MopERN BLESSING Fire. A Story 
of Love and Mining. By Asenath Car- 
ver Coolidge. New York and Montreal: 
The Abbey Press. Price, $1. 


A young Englishman prefers work in 
an American mine to military life in the 
British army. He sees a mirage and ad- 
mires the Pictured Rocks of Lake Supe- 
rior, meets a live Yankee, is installed as 
superintendent, and wins the regard and 
confidence of the miners. On Midsum- 
mer’s Eve he kindles the great Blessing 
Fire, after an old Cornwall custom, and 
in doing so brings to light a vein of silver 
ore of wonderful value. The miners’ 
hovels look like fairy grottoes and the 
home of the owner like a palace. Inter- 
woven with the story are picturesque de- 
tails of love and jealousy, a learned dog 
and drunken Indians — ending with a 
marriage and a milliannaire. 4H. B. B. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz spoke on 
‘World Betterment Displaced by World 
Building’ at the meeting of the Women’s 
Alliance connected with the Austin Street 
Unitarian Church, at the residence of its 
junior president, Mrs, Austin C. Welling- 
ton, on November 10. Discussion fol- 
lowed, in which Dr, Ella Stone and others 
joined, 


Mrs. Ella Hawley Crosset, of Warsaw, 
the newly-elected president of the New 
York State Suffrage Association, is a 
member of the Warsaw School Board, and 
at one time served as director of the 
Wyoming County Agricultural Associa- 
tion. She organized the Wyoming County 
Political Equality Club twelve years ago, 
and has been its president ever since, ex- 
cept for one year, 


The educatiou that makes us kind to 
animals is gaining ground. During Octo- 
ber 241 new ‘bands of mercy’’ were 
formed, making a total of 51,089. One 
thousand dollars has been received from 
Philadelphia friends for the American 
Humane Education Society, and the will 
of Miss Susan White has been sustained 
by the Supreme Judicial Court, giving 
$2,000 to the Massachusetts society. 


Even if the women could only sit up in 
the gallery and watch the men eat at 
the great Chamber of Commerce banquet 
in the Waldorf, they could console them- 
selves with the thought that there were 
some pretty good woman suffragists 
among the distinguished guests. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, as is well known, has ex- 
pressed himself favorably, and the same 
is true of Senator Depew. Sir Albert Rol- 
lit, chairman of the delegation from the 
London Chamber of Commerce, had charge 
of the Women’s Franchise bill in the House 
of Commons in 1892 and made a powerful 
fight for it, the vote standing 175 yeas to 
192 nays. Mr. Faithful Begg, another 
delegate from London, has had the man- 
agement of the bill during various Parlia- 
mentary sessions for the past eight or ten 
years. These prove merely that a belief 
in the right of women to the suffrage is 
not confined wholly to visionary and irre- 
sponsible radicals.—Ida H. Harper in N. 
Y. Sun, 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


GRANDMA'S DEER. 

When grandmother was a little girl, 
she had a pet deer. Her father had caught 
it one day in the woods back of the house, 
and brought it home to her. It soon grew 
very tame, and would often follow little 
grandma into the house, and go from 
room to room, and could even go up- 
stairs. 

One day, just the very day before 
Thanksgiving, the big brick oven had 
been heated, and little-girl grandmother's 
mother had baked a great many very nice 
Thanksgiving pies. She had spread them 
out in an unused room upstairs, right 
over the kitchen, on the shelves of a big 
closet. 

There were many mince and apple pies 

with crisp flaky crusts; and there were 
delicate custard and golden squash and 
spicy pumpkin pies, all side by side in 
tempting array. 
_ Some time that afternoon little-girl 
grandmother heard a noise overhead,—a 
little tap, tap, tap, as if some one were 
walking about in the empty room over 
the kitchen. Up-stairs little-girl grand- 
mother went. And what do you think 
she saw? 

She saw the closet door wide open, and 
she saw the empty crusts of her mother’s 
nice Thanksgiving pies, and she saw the 
naugbty, guilty little deer who had licked 
out all their sweet, delicious contents! 
And what did she do then? She took him 
by his pretty ear and led him down the 
stairs, and he went as peaceably as though 
he had done nothing wrong.—Babyland. 





HUMOROUS. 





Grandpa — Willie, why do you study 
grammar? 

Willie—So I can laugh when people 
make mistakes.—Detroit Free Press. 


Customer — You said this suit would 
wear like iron. 

Clothier—Well, don’t it? 

Customer—Too much so, 


It’s getting 
rusty already.—Judge. 


Brown—I understand the German em- 
peror says he will never consent to his 
son entering into a morganatic marriage. 

Jones—Great Scott, man! Has Morgan 
@ corner on royal engagements, too?— 
—Yonkers Herald. 


Constable—What, sir! Dae ye suggest 
that 1 wad tak’ a bribe? Dae ye dare to 
insult me, sir? 

, The Erring One—Oh, excuse me, I real- 
y ———— 

Constable — Bit now, supposin’ I wis 
that kind o’ a mon, how much wid ye be 
inclined to gie?—Glasgow Evening Times. 


A Lancashire parent, wishing to know 
what profession his son should follow, 
placed on the table a Bible (the Church); 
a sword (the army), an apple (green gro- 
cer), and six shillings and eightpence (the 
law), and then called upon the boy—as is 
the fashion in Lancashire—to touch one 
of the articles. Meeting a friend inter- 
ested in the experiment, he was asked 
how it ended. 

‘Did he take the sword or the—”’ 

‘*He took the lot,’ answered the father; 
and then he added very slowy; ‘Soa’m 
goin’ to mak’ him a policemun,”’ 


Three Philadelphians visited Richmond, 
Va., and, asking as to the use of this and 
that large building, were told in every 
case that it was a tobacco factory. Au 
aged negro gave thom the information; 
and they, tiring of the monotony of the re- 
ply, pointed to a white frame building on 
a hill, and asked whose tobacco factory 
that was. The old fellow replied: 

‘Dat, sah, am no fact-ry. Dat am S’n’ 
John’s ’Piscopal Church, where Marse 
Patrick Henry done get up an’ ax de 
Lawd to gib him liberty or gib him deaf.”’ 

**Well, uncle,’’ asked one of the trio, 
“which did the Lord give him?”’ 

‘**Pears to me yo’ must be strangers 
herereabouts,’’ he answered; ‘‘else yo’d 
all know dat, in due time, de Lawd gabe 
Marse Henry bofe.’’ 











The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 ctsa goes. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Miss Frances E. Willard: “All hail The Philan- 
thropist! The time is ripe for it. People only 
need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
resene. 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8‘ New Yor« 





A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY owning 
attractive country estate of eighty acres, forty 
miles out, would like to correspond with a per- 
son of means seeking permanent home and ser- 
vices. Address THE WOMAN’sS JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Woman’s Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N. College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’"F AND RESIC ENCE: 
1s E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENE KA: 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEK 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P.M 
Saturday and Sunday 








year an’ eating pie wi’ the other,’’—Tid- 
its 


The late William M. Evarts once dis- 
covered E. Delafield Smith, the well- 
known lawyer and corporation counsel of 
New York City, singing in church with 
all his heart. He whispered to a friend: 

“Why, there is Smith singing ‘I want to 
be an Angel.’ I knew he wanted to be 
District Attorney, but I didn’t know he 
wanted to be an angel.”’ 

The remark was repeated to Mr. Smith, 
and quick as a flash came the retort: 

**No, I have never mentioned the matter 
to Evarts, knowing that he had no influ- 
ence in that direction!” 











THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Austraiian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioa regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, 





Boston 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 

A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 

A Teacher of Domestic Science, 

A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 

Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopynricHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opimon free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2812r0s¢0. New York 


Branch Office, 626 F St.. Washington, 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 

For catalogues of either school. or other 
iuformation, address the Secreta ,, 

CHARLES P,. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 

416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 





Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients beng 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. Fo 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PieRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd 8t. 
New York. 
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The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


Se 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cacs 
iNew Orleans to the City of Mexice 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 

















For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, . 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


“A sample copy of the “Sunset” ane x 
monthly publication devoted to the develo ment 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISNED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
econtine to send it until payment is made, and 

ollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








NEBRASKA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Nebraska W. 8. A. will hold its annu- 
al State Convention in Tecumseh, Dec. 2-3-4. 

It promises to be the largest Convention 
ever heldin the State. Special railroad rates 
ef one and one-third fare will be given. The 
feature of the greatest value to the Suffrage 
Clubs will be the drills in Parliamentary law 
by Mrs. Lillian R. Harford, of Omaha,who has 
been for years the leader of the department 
of Parliamentary law in the Omaha Women’s 
Club, and is the recognized leader of this 
branch of work among the women of the 
State. She will give three drills of one hour 
each. Delegates and visitors are urged to 
bring their note books and take down these 
drills in full, that they may give them back 
to their clubs. 

The work in the convention will begin 
Wednesday morning, Dec. 3. Work Con- 
ferences on “‘How to Build Up the Suffrage 
Clubs” and “Work Before Large Associa- 
tions” will be conducted by the State officers. 
A unique feature of the convention will be 
Men’s evening, Dec. 3, in which the entire 
programme will be by the sterner sex. A 
number of the most prominent men in the 
State will be present, among them the new 
Governor-elect, Hon. J. H. Mickey, and the 
music will be furnished by the Happy Hus- 
bands’ Quartette from Table Rock. 

On Thursday a memorial service will be 
held in the convention in memory of three 
of our prominent workers that have passed 
away during the year, and also in memory of 
Mrs. Stanton. A number of the women of 
the State will address the convention on the 
last evening, and a question-box will be con- 
ducted by the State organizer. 

j.aunA A. GREGG. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. 

At a meeting of the Free Trade League 
in Boston last Tuesday, several political 
leaders of ability and experience urged 
the necessity, in order to securea revision 
of the tariff, of limiting their effort to 
effecting its modification or removal from 
a few articles controlled by monopolies, 
which need no protection, carefully re- 
fraining, while doing so, from any assault 
upon the protective system as a whole. 
Protection of home industry has been 
preached and practiced for generations, 
and is strongly entrenched in the opinions 
of the community. Right or wrong, the 
fact exists and must be recognized. But 
the public mind is alive to the danger of 
trusts, which find their bulwark in the 
existing tariff and are selling their prod- 
ucts in foreign markets at prices much 
lower than those charged to American con- 
sumers. Many protectionists can see the 
need of reform in these cases, and can be 
brought to codperate to that extent. 

May not a similar method be employed 
in securing the admission of women to 
the franchise? In the case of men the 
right was first extended to the few, then 
widened to include the many. It has 
been one step at a time, applying the well- 
known axiom that ‘half a loaf is better 
than no bread.”’ H. B. B. 
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HOW TO SECURE EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


How to secure equal suffrage for wom- 
en? That is the problem we have been 
trying to solve for half a century with 
varying success. The methods change 
with changes in political, and social con- 
ditions, and differ in different localities. 

During the era of reconstruction women 
naturally asked for a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, parallel with the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment which conferred suffrage on the 
freedmen. To-day the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment has been practically nullified, and 
there seems no immediate prospect of ob- 
taining woman suffrage by national legis- 
lation. 

Women have sought and secured en- 
dorsements of suffrage in State and Na- 
tional party platforms. But the endorse- 
ment when obtained proved iueffective in 
controlling legislative action. Women 
have secured school suffrage in half the 
States of the Union. This has proved 
beveticial, so far as exercised, and is valu- 
able as a recognition of the principle, but 
it has not appreciably promoted the ad »p- 
tion of municipal, State or National suf- 
frage. 

For countless generations women have 
been held by men as a subjectclass. Men 
avd women alike have been educated in 
the tradition of masculine supremacy. 
This prejudice is being gradually over- 
come. Women’s right to person, proper- 
ty, and earnings, to education, business, 
and the professions, to legal recognition 
and political privilege, are already par- 
tially conceded. In twelve States they 








have secured an equal right to the care 
and custody of their minor children. 
Woman suffrage will surely follow. 

In the States and Territories west of the 
Missouri river, where class distinctions 
are not yet sharply drawn, women have 
attained full and universal suffrage in 
four States, and have a fair prospect of 
carrying half a dozen more within the 
next decade. In those new and progres- 
sive communities it would clearly be un- 
wise to limit the claim by considerations 
of property. But in the Eastern and 
Southern States, where population is so 
diversified, it may be that the demand to 
be successful must be adapted to the less 
favorable conditions. In the Suouth, the 
existence of large bodies of illiterate male 
voters has resulted in a reaction which 
makes it impossible to get a hearing ex- 
cept in behalf of women exceptionally 
well qualified to use it wisely. Through- 
out the North and East, containing great 
cities and manufacturing towns peopled 
largely by persons incapable as yet of 
forming and expressing intelligent polit- 
ical opinions, a similar reaction has taken 
place, which finds expression in the phrase 
‘twe have too many voters already.’’ To 
many it seems wise to recognize this re- 
action against irresponsible voting, and to 
ask for woman suffrage on educational 
aud taxpaying qualifications. Here in 
Boston, for instance, are 18,000 women 
who pay annually three million dollars 
taxes into the city treasury, while sixty- 
five per cent. of the male voters refuse to 
pay even a poll-tax. Why should such 
women be denied a right to vote for city 
officials and appropriations? 

In New York the suffragists are acting 
upon this line, and have already secured 
suffrage for several hundred thousand 
women taxpayers in towns and villages, 
Their example is worthy of cousideration 
elsewhere. H. B. B. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL TICKETS. 





The Public School Association has nom- 
inated for the Boston Sehool Board Ellery 
H. Clark, Ward 9; Louis M. Clark, Ward 
24; Grafton D. Cushing, Ward 11; David 
A. Ellis, Ward 21; William T. Keough, 
Ward 1; Miss Grace Minns, Ward 11; Ran- 
dall G. Morris, Ward 23; Dr. William F. 
Temple, Ward 10. The Republicans have 
endorsed all these names, and the Inde- 
pendent Women Voters all except Wil- 
liam T. Keough, substituting for him 
another name. 

An unfortunate conflitt in the School 
Committee has helped to bring about a 
greatly increased registration. An army 
of women kept the registration officials 
busy this week. Registration for 1902 
closed last Wednesday night with 18,323 
women and 112,114 men on the voting list. 
On the last day 1,864 women registered. 

The surprising activity of the women is 
due to the fight that is brewing over the 
Public School Association School Com- 
mittee ticket. Ward 3 alone has put on 
763 new women, and the other two 
Charlestown wards added 736, giving a 
grand total for Charlestown of 1,499. The 
energy of Mrs. Julia Duff, the leader in 
the movement for mothers, wives, daugh- 
ters, and sisters of Democrats to register, 
is accountable for the remarkable regis- 
tration in the Bunker Hill district. Mrs, 
Duff is a resident of Charlestown, and she 
infused enthusiasm into the registration 
work that astounded Democratic leaders. 

South Boston added 662, and Ward 19, 
185. Ward 11 had only 82 new names 
placed on the lists. Dorchester contrib- 
utes over 400, while Ward 1, East Boston, 
put on 214 names, most of which are cred- 
ited to the Democrats. 

The title “largest ward”’ is still held by 
Ward 20, with 7,839 votes. The smallest 
is Ward 4, with but 2,826 votes. Ward 5 
has but 12 more. 

On Sept. 1 of this year 13,386 women 
were registered. Since then 777 have 
been registered at the old Court House, 
and 4,160 in the outside registration 
booths. 

The following is the outside supplemen- 
tary registration of women: 








Ward Ward 

Ward 2. Ward 

Ward 3. Ward 

Ward ee Ward 

Ward 5............ 38% | Ward 

Ward ‘ Ward 

Ward Ward 

Ward Ward 2. 

Ward Ward 2 

Ward Ward : 

Ward Ward : 

Ward 12... ° 

Ward 18...cc000 eee 80 Total 

Ward 14...cccccccee 208 

First woman’s list, 1902........seeeeeeeeeeens 13,386 

Complete list (IM8ide «..-+eeeeecececereeee . . wee 

Complete list (Outside)........-ceeeeeeeeeese 4,160 
Grand total.......sccccseeee seccceeerseces 18,323 





RECEPTION TO MRS. LIVERMORE. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was tendered a 
reception Tuesday afternoon by the 
Quincy Mansion School, located in the 
Old Quincy Manse at Wollaston. Dr. and 
Mrs. Howard Mann Willard received the 
guests, assisted by Mrs. Josiah P. Quincy 
and Miss Mabel Wood. After the recep- 
tion all assembled in Livermore Hall, one 





of the school buildings named in honor of 
the guest of the day. Dr. Willard read 
letters of regret from Governor elect 
Bates, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Rev. A. E. 
Winship, Dean Huntington, Rev. Dr. Ab- 
bott of Cambridge, Kate Tannatt Woods, 
and Bishop Mallalieu. 

Mrs. Livermore said: 

I have often been asked, “What will 
happen when you are gone and who will 
take your place?”” ‘Why, it isn’t neces- 
sary for anyone to take my place, for it 
is not necessary for me to stand up any 
longer for the cause of women. The 
work of the pioneers has been done, and 
the young women of to-day have only to 
follow on in the paths already made for 
them.’’ I believe in coéperative house- 
keeping, and when we have reached that 
stage of progress mothers will have time 
for the better teaching of their children 
and for improving the social conditions of 
their homes. The men of America in 
their relations to women are the very best 
on the face of the earth. (Applause). 

Josiah P. Quincy paid a tribute to Mrs. 
Livermore as one of the grand women of 
our country, and hoped that fifty years 
from now every young woman present 
would bear that title as fittingly as Mrs. 
Livermore does. Nathan Haskell Dole 
also made a brief speech. 

A luncheon was served in the big din- 
ing-room of the manse, The servers were 
the young women who acted as ushers: 
Misses Florence Seligman, Meda Handy, 
Jennie Belmore, Emily Dewey, Cordelia 
Sherein, Marguerite Buist, Elizabeth 
Dearborn, Johanna Wilton, Amy Dunlap, 
Helen Hewitt, Phebe Atkinson, Bertha 
Batchelder and Ethel Smith, all members 
of the senior class. Among those present 
at the reception were: Miss Lucia Pea- 
body, Mrs. Judith Smith, Henry H. Fax- 
on, Mrs. John O. Hall, Hon. Eugene H. 
Sprague, Walter E. Hatch, Miss Laura B. 
White, Miss R. R. Joslin, Mrs. Frank 
Wood, Miss A. A. Rodgers, Miss L. C. 
Hall, Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Harper, Mr. and 
Mrs, F. W. Plummer, Miss Annie L. Pres- 
cott, Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Jessie B. Thomas, 
Dr. Ralph Thomas, Rev. Jesse Wagner, 
Rev. H. G. Megathlin, Rev. F. W. Pratt, 
Rev. Carlton P. Mills, Mrs. C, T. Hard- 
wick, Mrs. Edward Alden and Mrs. Wen 
dell G, Corthell. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 


Syracuse University has just received a 
gift of $10,000 from Mrs, Esther Baker 
Steele, widow of J. Dorman Steele, the 
famous scientist, and donor of the Esther 
Baker Steele Hall of Physics. 


An anonymous friend of Brown Uni- 
versity has given a sum of money to pro- 
vide a course in household economics for 
the Women’s College. The course will 
be superintended by Professors Mead, 
Tower, Gorham and Dr. Fulton. It wiil 
be supplemented by lectures by Dr. C. V. 
Chapin, superintendent of health of Prov- 
idence, Prof. W. O. Atwater of Wesleyan, 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Miss Esther 
Stone, a graduate of the same Institute, 
Mrs. Grace Van Everehn of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Dr. H. G. Partridge, a gradu- 
ate of Brown and of the Harvard Medical 
School. 





In the Woman’s College of Baltimore the 
two debating societies formed from the 
‘*Agora,’’ formerly the only debating club, 
have met and organized for work. Ec- 
clesia is the name of one and Boulé of the 
other. Inthe spring a public debate will 
be held, in which members of the two so- 
cieties will take part, scholarships being 
awarded the best debaters. Scholarships 
will also be given to best orator, and to the 
student showing the greatest knowledge 
of parliamentary law. And this is in a 
Southern college for women. Verily, the 
world moves! The college now has 355 
students. 

Wellesley has opened a freshman class 
in art, and a fellowship has been estab- 
lished for advanced study under the direc- 
tion of the department at home and 
abroad, for the next three years. 





Barnard has increased its facilities for 
scientific study, and is giving especial at- 
tention to botany. The removal of num- 
erous classes to Fiske has left room in 
Brinckerhoff Hall for the equipment of a 
new laboratory for work on morphology, 
and the advanced courses in algw and 
fungi, and a dark room for experimenting 
with etiolated plants. The laboratory for 
elementary botany has been equipped to 
accommodate many more students, and 
the botanical library has been enriched 
by gifts from Mrs. A. B. Hepburn, presi- 
dent of the Botanical Club of Barnard, 
and from the members of the same soci- 
ety. The class of 1906 has elected as 
president, Anna M. Newland; vice-presi- 
dent, Belle K. Russell; corresponding sec- 
retary, Virginia Taylor; recording secre- 
tary, Elizabeth I. Toms; treasurer, Bessie 
L. Lewis. Miss Katherine Armstrong, 





: 702, has been elected president of the 


Southern Club of Barnard. 

At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnz held in Wash- 
ington last week, it was voted unani- 
mously, ‘tin view of the fact that within 


‘the past two years three institutions in 


one corporate membership have seen fit 
either to restrict or to alter their methods 
toward the women students in these in- 
stitutions,’”’ that ‘“‘the president, the sec- 
retary-treasurer, and the general secretary 
appoint a committee to report to this 
Association next year what in their opin- 
ion is the seeming significance of this new 
movement toward the higher education of 
women.” 
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A PLEA FOR BETTER POLLS. 

Mrs. E. A. Russell of Minneapolis, who 
voted at the recent school and bond elec- 
tion in Minneapolis, sends to a Minneapo- 
lis paper a forcible plea for better polling 
places, and incidentally for the full ballot 
for women. She writes: 

“During this campaign women have 
been urged to vote for the members of the 
school board in order to show their ap- 
preciation of the rights already given 
them. They have been informed that it 
was their right as well as their sacred 
duty to vote on the question of the issu- 
ance of school bonds. It was admitted 
that women as a class were the most in- 
terested portion of the community in 
having a sufficient number of well-built 
and sanitary school buildings to meet the 
demands of this growing city. Now, after 
all this encouragement (and it does seem 
that men are truly anxious to have us 
vote, at least when such action will help 
out their plans), when we go to the polls, 
what kind of a place do we find provided 
in which to deposit our sacred ballots? 

‘Yesterday morning a woman who owns 
thousands of dollars’ worth of city prop- 
erty, and pays many hundreds of dollars 
in taxes, and myself, went to the appoint- 
ed place to vote. We both believe it is 
the duty of every Christian citizen to vote 
on every question that pertains to the 
government of city, county, State, and 
Nation, as far as permittted by the law, 
and that the more we show our principles 
by using the opportunity men have given 
us, the sooner we shall be given equal 
privileges. When we reached the place 
selected and prepared by the more fully 
enfranchised portion of the community, 
we were obliged to go through a livery 
stable into an exceedingly small, dingy, 
and filthy room, where there was a crowd 
of men standing around, smoking and 
spitting, presumably to make the place 
still more attractive. 

‘*Now, I appeal to you men—is that the 
kind of place where you would like to 
have your mother, wife, or sister go to 
vote? Such a place violates every woman- 
ly instinct of propriety and neatness; and, 
further, I believe that many if not most 
women would be kept from doing their 
public duty by such conditions. I ven- 
ture to assert that whenever women are 
given the right of franchise, they will first 
of all cleanse the ‘Augean stables’ of 
these polling places. 

“Every time women pay their taxes 
they should protest against the injustice 
of paying taxes without the right of ex- 
pression as to how and by whom the 
‘sinews’ of government should be expend- 
ed, when, according to the Constitution 
of the United States, it is clearly stated 
that ‘taxation without representation is 
tyranny.’ We should protest against this 
injustice, and protest again and again, un- 
til justice is accorded us,”’ 
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A SUMMER IN GERMANY. 


BY AMALIE NIX. 

When the University of Jena, Germany, 
opened its doors to women students in 
the spring of 1902, the cause of coéduca- 
tion gained another victory. 

About the same time Prof. Dr. Rein, 
the famous Herbartian who holds the 
chair of pedagogy in the University of 
Jena, invited me to deliver lectures in 
German on **The Education of Women in 
the United States” at the University sum- 
mer school in Jena, and in other German 
cities. To Professor Rein belongs the 
credit of having organized the first Uni- 
versity summer school in Germany, in 
1889. Since then others have been estab- 
lished in other University cities, but that 
of Jena, conducted by one of Germany’s 
most progressive pedagogues, is every- 
where pronounced the best. At Jenaa 
variety of highly instructive courses are 
offered, with which those of no other 
school of its kind can be compared. 

I accepted the invitation gladly, al- 
though the preparation of the lectures 
meant many hours of extra work, while 
fulfilling my duties at the Central High 
School in St. Paul. An opportunity was 
afforded me onc® more to visit Germany, 
to spend a summer with those honest peo- 
ple whose many noble qualities I had be- 
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fore learned to appreciate. Mingled with 
this feeling of delight, however, was a 
cowardly one of fear, as I well knew the 
position of women in Germany differs 
widely from that of my American sisters, 
And I was to be the first American wo. 
man to lecture before a German Univer. 
sity! Although certain of a cordial wel. 
come at Jena, I feared those cities where 
I should be a stranger. 

In spite of this cowardice, I used every 
leisure moment to prepare my lectures, 
The topics to be discussed were ‘The 
Training of Girls at Home,” ‘The Wo. 
man in Public Life,” “The Elementary 
School,” “The High School,” “The Uni- 
versity,’’ and ‘Women’s Colleges.”’ For 
help in treating of the latter subject, | 
feel very grateful toward the presidents 
of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, and Mt. 
Holyoke Colleges for valuable informa. 
tion received concerning those institu. 
tions. 

After reaching German soil, my first 
destination was the beautiful city of Kiel, 
the home of Prince Henry, where the 
University summer school opened on July 
8. My lectures were to be delivered in 
the evening, and when I stepped on the 
platform for the first time I felt a lump 
in my throat. But I soon regained confi. 
dence on seeing the high degree of intelli- 
gence and culture that seemed to mark 
the audience. So I continued with a 
lighter heart, feeling assured that these 
people, the majority of whom belonged to 
the stronger sex, would treat me as a 
lady. After the close of the first lecture, 
Professor Titius, Kiel’s noted theologian, 
who is at the head of the summer school, 
stepped up to me and thanked me in the 
audience. Then came bouquets, which, 
together with Professor Titius’s recogni- 
tion of the little 1 had given them on the 
“United States and her Women” touched 
me so that I could hardly respond. 

On the following evening I met with a 
similar cordial reception, and everywhere 
I experienced the same, 

That I came in contact with quite a 
number of Germany’s noted scholars dur- 
ing my field of labor was a pleasure and 
an education to me never to be forgotten, 
I could not help feeling very grateful 
toward the journalists of Germany for 
their kind expressions during my lecture 
tour, especially as they have the reputa- 
tion of being severe critics. 

I may add that it surprised me to see 
how well the temperance question, which 
I discussed freely, was received by both 
men and women; and the criticisms I 
made regarding the consumption of in- 
toxicating liquors in Germany were ac- 
cepted in the same kindly spirit. 

While in Berlin, Kiel, and Bremen, I 
was inaposition to notice the progress 
anti-alcobol societies have made during 
the last few years. The men and women 
at the head of the temperance movement 
in Germany are among the best educated 
in their country, which is perhaps one 
reason why their work is crowned with 
success. They feel the necessity of re- 
form, feel it a part of their duty in life to 
reduce the drinking habit which prevails 
among all classes, and must, if continued, 
endanger the nation. 

Among the cities of Germany which 
have done a great deal for the temperance 
cause, I think Bremen ranks first. A 
good share of this is due to the untiring 
efforts of Dr. Xggers and Frau Eggers- 
Smidt. Iam greatly indebted to both for 
extending their hospitality to me and 
familiarizing me with the temperance 
question as well as with woman’s work in 
Germany. Both are philanthropists who 
make the temperance cause a part of their 
life’s work. Dr. Eggers is one of the 
most intellectual contributors to two 
German temperance papers, ‘Die Absti- 
nenz’’ and “‘Gasthausreform;’’ while Frau 
Eggers-Smidt has organized a Woman's 
Temperance Union, — ‘“*Der Abstinente 
Frauenbund,’’—the first of its kind, I be- 
lieve, in Germany, which is developing 
into quite a powerful club. 

In recalling the pleasant hours spent in 
the cozy home of Dr. Eggers and Frau 
Eggers-Smidt, where charity and women’s 
rights (still very limited in Germany) 
formed the principal subject of conversa- 
tion, the definition of life, as expressed by 
oue of America’s greatest orators shortly 
before his death, Wendell Phillips, to bis 
friend Charles Sumner, came into my 
mind as applying to my two friends in 
Bremen: ‘Life is neither a pain nor 4 
pleasure, but serious business, to be en- 
tered upon with courage in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice.”’ 

Frau Eggers-Smidt is busily engaged in 
visiting charitable institutions and lend- 
ing a helping hand to the needy in gen- 
eral, At achildren’s home—Kinderheim— 
she instructs the young, and joins them 
in their various merry games; at the ‘*Ar- 
beitshaus’’ where poor women call for 
work, her executive ability enables her 
to supervise this most efficiently. Besides 
spending her valuable time at an indus- 
trial school, whenever she can get a few 
hours to do it, she visits regularly those 
sections of the prisons where girls are 
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imprisoned. Through her inspiring, beau- 
tiful words of comfort, she has helped 
many young girls, after their term in 
prison had expired, to lead a better life 
by finding positions for them among good 
people, where she visits them and corre- 
sponds with them, thus keeping a general 
supervision over them until they have en- 
tirely reformed. 

The noble, philanthropic work of Frau 
Eggers-Smidt is copied by other German 
women, but it would be hard to find one 
who can do the amount that she accom- 
plishes so successfully. This is partly 
due to her systematic way of doing every- 
thing. 

Most women in Germany are awakening 
to the fact that in order to succeed in se- 
curing greater independence than they 
now possess, a higher education is essen- 
tial. There is yet a vast difference edu- 
cationally between American girls and 
the majority of German girls, and it may 
take years before the German girl will 
have reached the stage of intellectual de- 
velopment which the American girl en- 
joys at present. Let us hope that when 
this is accomplished in Germany, the 
German man will then not hesitate to 
assign to woman the place she deserves; 
but, instead of the domineering spirit so 
common among the stronger sex in Ger- 
many, will show a kindly one and grant 
her equal rights. He will then find her a 
more congenial and better companion. 

Central High School, St. Paul, Minn. 
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AN APPEAL FOR GEORGIA CHILDREN. 

An appeal has been made by Mrs. A. H. 
Granger, president of the Georgia Federa- 
tion, to the club women of Massachusetts 
for assistance in the struggle which the 
Southern women are making for child 
labor laws. Mrs. Granger says: 

“If your State Federation will induce 
the Massachusetts capitalists who own, or 
largely control, mills in the South to do 
two things, you can go far toward curing 
the evil. Persuade mill owners to pro- 
hibit child labor in their own mills, and 
neither to do, nor allow to be done, by 
their employees, any lobbying against our 
bill. We have a child labor bill of our 
own. This would not come from any 
labor organization, and is simply intro- 
duced because of our desire to protect the 
little children in the formative period of 
their life. It is only a couple of weeks since 
I was assured by the president of one of 
the companies which is owned principally 
by Massachusetts capital that the compul- 
sory education bill would solve the ques- 
tion of child labor without having labor 
legislation. This undoubtedly is largely 
true, and is one of the things proposed by 
our State Federation six years ago; but 
compulsory education would necessitate 
an increase in taxation, because we have 
not at present enough schools to accom- 
modate all of the children; hence such a 
bill will be strongly fought. 

“Our model school work is an attempt 
which is only in its infancy, to reach the 
parents themselves through the influence 
of properly taught teachers, and through 
the great interest of the little children in 
their school work, which has been 
brought about by the introduction of 
manual training and domestic science in 
the rural schools. We have only three 
such schools in the rural districts of our 
State, and are very anxious to increase 
the number. One hundred dollars a 
month, in addition to what the country 
school commissioners supply and local 
help would do for us, would equip and 
maintain such a school in a little settle- 
ment. Now, will not Massachusetts do 
something toward this great work? We 
should hope that when your interest was 
once aroused, dictionaries and globes 
would constantly be coming from Boston 
to our schools, for it is only means that 
we lack, I feel that the events of the 
past two years, and the close connection 
of the Massachusetts capitalists with 
Georgia’s working people, have drawn 
our two State Federations very close to- 
gether. Pray help us with our model 
schools. Have one named, if you wish, 
for some one of your giant minds, and 
above all, persuade your cotton mill own- 
ers to unite with us in prohibiting child 
labor in their mills.”’ 
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NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New York Ciry, Nov. 18, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The eighth annnal Convention of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was held in Brooklyn last week. 
The meeting took place in Association 
Hall on Fulton St. There was a large 
auditorium, with sufficient committee 
rooms, etc., but there was an absence of 
the floral decorations which have made 
the platforms handsome in other years. 
The very recent death of the elder daugh- 
ter of the president, Mrs. Cornelius Zab 
riskie, rendered it impossible for her to 
be present, and the sympathy which 





was felt for her in this deep affliction cast 
a shade of sadness over the assembly. 

Mrs. Charles M. Dow, of Jamestown, 
the first vice-president, took the chair, 
relieved at intervals by Miss Lucy Car- 
lile Watson, of Utica, the second vice- 
president. At the opening session the 
Rev. Albert J. Lyman, D. D., pastor of 
Mrs. Zabriskie’s church, brought a mes- 
sage from her, and appropriate resolu- 
tions of sympathy for the president were 
read and adopted; then followed the roll- 
call and the reports of standing commit- 
tees. Late in the afternoon there was a 
reception to the visiting clubs given by 
the Federated Clubs of Brooklyn, in the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association 
Hall. On Wednesday, the morning was 
devoted to ‘Education,’ the chairman 
being Miss Sophia Halliday. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, one of the bright- 
est speeches was made by Miss Louise 
Forssland, who has recently won notice 
by her remarkable novels, ‘*The Story of 
Sarah,’’ and ‘*The Ship of Dreams.’’ The 
need of codperation between Women’s 
clubs and Women’s colleges was one of 
the topics considered, In the afternoon, 
Miss Anna Maxwell Jones jled the dis- 
cussion of ‘*Public Beauty,’’ and the rest 
of the time was devoted to ‘*Public Safe- 
ty’? and ‘*Public Conscience.” At the 
close, your correspondent presented reso- 
lutions on the death of Mrs. Stanton, 
which were adopted by a rising vote. 

Thursday morning was occupied with 
the discussion of ‘‘Immediate Problems of 
Club Administration,’ of which Miss Ann 
Rhodes was chairman. Later there was 
“An Afternoon with the Twelfth Night 
Club,’’ which consisted of a very pleasant 
musical and dramatic entertainment in 
the Amphion Theatre. The Chiropean 
Club furnished the music. On Friday 
morning there was a business session, at 
which many important topics were con- 
sidered. The foremost one was the Re- 
port of the Industrial committee. The 
chairman, Mrs, Lyon, was unable to make 
a complete statement of the receipts and 
expenditures on account of the short time 
which had elapsed since the close of the 
bazar recently held here for the purpose 
of raising money to establish a ‘‘Trade 
School forGirls.”’ The fact that the city 
has taken up the work of giving an indus- 
trial education to girls was considered by 
most of those who took part in the debate 
as a sufficient reason for relieving the 
club from any effort to establish such a 
school, as it was generally felt that the 
expense involved would prove a burden 
too heavy, and might result in the with- 
drawal of many clubs from the Federa- 
tion. The whole subject was finally re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. After 
the appointment of the Standing Commit- 
tees the convention adjourned. 

The case of Mrs. Katherine Hickey Mur- 
phy is attracting a good deal of attention 
here and throughout the country. This 
is the young woman who, as Miss Hickey, 
was for several years a teacher in Public 
School No. 30 of this city, and who in 
January last married a young man named 
Murphy, and in February returned to her 
duties as teacher. When her pay-roll was 
sent in, the Superintendent of Schools in 
this city, Mr. William Henry Maxwell, 
refused to certify it, and declared that 
marriage was equivalent to resignation, 
and that she had lost her position. The 
lady pluckily took her case before the 
courts, and Mr. Justice Cochran of the 
Supreme Court, has just granted a per- 
emptory mandamus ordering the Superin- 
tendent to certify her pay-roll and to re- 
instate Mrs, Murphy in her former posi- 
tion. As yet this has not been done, and 
all who are familiar with the question are 
watching to see what will be the outcome. 
Meantime the papers generally have rath- 
er sided with the woman in the contest. 
The Sun in an editorial says: 

The Charter provides that resignations 
of teachers shall be made to the City Su- 
perintendent, but it does not say anything 
about marriage being equivalent to resig- 
nation. A teacher can be punished by 
fine, suspension or dismissal, after trial 
before the Board of Education or a Com- 
mittee of its body, under charges for one 
of four offences: (1) Gross misconduct; 
(2) Insubordination; (3) Neglect of duty; 
(4) General insufficiency. But no teacher 
can be removed or dismissed, except after 
trial, under specific charges. 

The question whether any law or regu- 
lation in restraint of marriage is legal is a 
broad question, which it is not necessary 
to determine to-day, although it is our 
impression that to compel the forfeiture 
of any office because the incumbent has 
seen fit to marry is indefensible. If the 
marriage relation should cause a subse- 
quent failure of ability to discharge 
properly the duties of a teacher, then it 
may well be that the teacher should be 
removed for malfeasance or incapacity. 
But this underlying question is not neces- 
sary for the decision of this case, which 
depends on the language of the Charter 
itself. A teacher can only be removed, 
as we have seen, for gross misconduct, 
insubordination, neglect of duty, or gen- 
eral inefficiency, and, certainly, marriage 
caunot fall under any one of these classes 
of offences. 

Great interest is felt in the case, and 
there is talk of united action on the part 


of the women teachers themselves. If in 
every case of marriage of a feminine 
teacher the alleged culprit must be 
brought up for trial, it is going to keép 
the education&l authorities busy, and one 
wonders whether the bride will be 
charged with ‘‘gross misconduct,” or ‘‘in- 
subordination,” or ‘“‘neglect of duty,’’ or 
“general inefficiency’’ in having taken 
unto herself a husband who, if he be also 
a teacher, will not be considered to have 
been found guilty of any of these offences. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
75 East 81st Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, of the Boston 
school board, one of its most prominent 
and long-time members, is making a tour 
of the leading Southern cities, studying 
educational interests, ; 


Miss Ionia I. Roe, the only woman 
pilot in the East, who regularly pilots her 
father’s boat, Mystery, from Arundel, 
Md., to Belle Haven, N. C., was married 
in Washington, last week, to James B. 
Kerr. Miss Roe is a regular licensed 
pilot, authorized to conduct steam vessels 
in the waters of Chesapeake Bay and 
through the sounds of North Carolina. 


Mrs. D. K. Pearson of Chicago is urg- 
ing her husband to give away his great 
fortune to educational institutions more 
rapidly. He is determined to give away 
every cent of it before he dies, and he is 
already eighty-three, but he thinks he 
may live to be one hundred, and he wants 
to enjoy the pleasure of giving through- 
out the remaining seventeen years. If 
the colleges meet his conditions, he will 
pay out $600,000 on Jan, 1. 


Some features of the recent annual 
meeting of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, the Springfield 
Republican says, ‘‘indicated a capacity for 
political mancuvering and petty rivalry 
that would do credit to mere men. The 
contrast between such gatherings and the 
disciplined and statesmanlike conventions 
of the woman suffragists is very striking. 
There are no more dignified and fair- 
dealing bodies than these,—but then, they 
have the traditions of 2 half-century and 
the earnest purpose of achievement of 
definite ends to govern them.”’ 


Slowly, but surely, the American move- 
ment for woman’s rights begins to pene- 
trate the Orient. At the suggestion of 
Lady Curzon, the American wife of the 
Viceroy of India, provision has been made 
for the ‘‘secluded women”’ of the princely 
houses of Delhi to view the coming coro- 
nation durbar, or celebration. A portion 
of the amphitheatre is to have a latticed 
screen, behind which these women may 
sit unprofaned by public gaze. It was 
Lady Curzon’s influence, also, which led 
to the Viceroy’s decree that the art gal- 
leries of Delhi shall be open only to 
women on certain days. 








The return of Creatore and his famous 
Italian band for a single farewell concert 
at Symphony Hall next Sunday evening 
will afford an opportunity of a final hear- 
ing of this clever musician before he be- 
gins his tour through the south and west. 
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It will be good news to the musical 
public of this vicinity to learn that the 
enthusiastic greeting given the great com- 
poser and musician, Mascagni, at Sym- 
phony Hall recently, has led to the com- 
pletion of arrangements by which he whl 
return to Boston and give a series of oper- 
atic and miscellaneous concerts in this 
same auditorium, beginning on Tuesday 
evening, the 25th inst. On this date, and 
on Wednesday, the 26th, Thursday, the 
27th, and Friday, the 28th inst., the entire 
operatic organization brought to this 
country by Sig. Mascagni will appear un- 
der this composer’s direction in concert 
programmes. 

een 

Now is the time to think of the winter 
furs. Do not wait until the frost is in the 
air and the snow on the ground, and you 
want to take your first sleighride, and find 
your furs are not quite in shape. George 
L. Griffin & Son, 404 Washington Street, 
already have a full stock or are ready to 
make to order in quick time and at right 
prices. 








ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 


Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


20 Central Avenue, 





TOMPKINSVILLE, N. Y. 








WE MAKE 


of the best materials, under those 
conditions of health and cleanli- 
ness which alone insure 


THE BEST 


results, clothing to measure, and 
clothing ready-to-wear— 


CLOTHING — 


which justifies our claim that 
there is none beiter. 


FOR 


all who appreciate stylish, well- 
made and well-fitting clothes for 


MEN and BOYS 


an opportunity is afforded to in. 
spect the stock in our Custom 
Tailoring and “Ready-to-Wear” 
departments. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 

















JOSEPH W. HARTSHORN, 


SUCCESSOR TO JOSEPH HARTSHORN & SON, 


FURNITURE 


AND 


DRAPERIES. 


Cabinet Work, 
Furniture Upbolstery, 
Draperies and Shades, 
Furniture Re-Upholstered. 
Camp Chairs and Tables for Whist 
Parties to let. 
Carpets taken up, Cleaned and Laid. 
Mattresses Made to Order and Made 
Over. 


1002 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, 1926-3 Back Bay. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET. 











SUFFRAGISTS 


ALL THEIR PRINTING DONE 
With Neatness and Dispatch 


AT THE 


JOURNAL PRINTING OFFICE, 


293 Congress Street. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Will meet customers at JOURNAL business 
office, 3 Park St., any day at noon, if de- 
sired. Drop a card or telephone to 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Printer, 
293 Congress Street, Boston. 
Telephone 2551 Main. 








ROCK ISLAND 


ROUTE 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mor day 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago 





ATLANTIC CITY A FALL RESORT. 

In many ways Atlantic City is the most 
novel place in the world. Though a shore 
resort, its season is twelve months long, 
and at all seasons there is something do- 
ing. The many great hotels are open al) 
the year, and the service is fine at al) 
times, 

Atlantic City is a city in every sense of 
the word, and every convenience is afford- 
ed, including golf, driving, theatres and 
similiar diversions, 

It is a particularly healthful place, and 
the autumn months are charming. The 
famous promenade, the board walk, is 
ever interesting, and no better season 
can be selected for visiting this famous 
watering-place. The New Jersey Central 
operates 3 hour trains to Atlantic City 
from New York at 9.40 A. M. and 3.40 
P.M. These trains are models in every 
respect, and arrive at Atlantic City in time 
for luncheon and dinner. The route is by 
far the shortest from New York, and the 
General Passenger Agent of the New Jer- 
sey Central, New York, has prepared an 
illustrated booklet on Atlantic City, 
which upon application will be sent to 
any address, 














AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
4a1 Tremont St. Teleph 977 T t. Brancb 





Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, NOY. 24. 


“RICHARD III.” 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢. 600 


Prices: Matinees. 10c., 25c., 50c 





SYMPHONY HALL 


Sunday, Nov. 23, at 8 P. M. 


Positively the Last Appearance in 
Boston this Season of 


CREATORE 


And His Italian Band. 





Popular Prices, 50c., 75c., $1.00. 
1200 Seats at 50c. 
NOW ON SALE. 


RemovalSale 


To Reduce Stock before Removal 
We Offer $20,000 Worth of 




















FRAMED AND UNFRAMED 


PICTURES 


AT HALF PRICE. 


Unusual Opportunity. 


SOULE ART CO. 


338 Washington Street, 


NEAR OLD SOUTH. 





— 














Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
are, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill. and some wood- working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, ete. A press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This propery is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a)l 4 aid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity, 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already } Janned in cottages or dormitories, 
We need an Academic Hall! that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater p»rt of the work could 
be done by students. and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs i. different departments, 
and scientific apparatus, We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energi+s to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 





VOICE CULTURE for singing, public speak- 
ing. stammering, all defects«f speech and weak 
throat. Special work for children. Miss Lucy 
HALr GARLIN, 14 West Street, Boston. 
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NOVEMBER LULLABY. 
BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 
Down from the hillsides, silent and steep, 
Little gray shadows noiselessly creep; 
Brown leaves are falling—flitting and fall- 
ing— 
Over the blossoms going to sleep. 
Through the warm dusk the flames laugh 
and leap, 
Baby’s wee bed is curtained and deep, 
Bright dreams are dropping—silently drop- 
ping— 
Over my Baby going to sleep. 
Cold is the night and gray is the sky, 
Brave little gentian shuts her blue eye; 
Nature is calling—crooning and calling— 
To the tired flowers her low lullaby. 
Through the warm dusk the flames dim and 
die, 
Rockaby, Baby, just you and I 
Rocking and stopping—drowsily stopping— 
Lullaby, Baby; sweet lullaby! 
—Good Housekeeping. 


LL 


MY EPITAPH. 


BY KATHERINE TYNAN. 





~~ Write on my grave when I am dead, 
W batever road [ trod, 
That I admired and honored 
The wondrous works of God; 


That all the days and years I had, 
The longest and the least, 

Ever with grateful heart and glad 
I sat me to a feast. 


That not alone for body’s meat, 
Which takes the lowest place, 

I gave Him thanks when I did eat, 
And with a shining face, 


But for the spirit filled and fed, 
That else must waste and die, 

With sun and stars for daily bread, 
And dew and evening sky. 


The beauty of the hills and seas 
Were in her drinking cup, 

And when she went by fields and trees, 
Her eyes were lifted up. 


Lap me in the green grass and say, 
“Below this velvet sod 

Lies one who praised through all her day 
The wondrous works of God.’’ 








-_<-- 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


BY M. H. MARBLE. 





Celebration at Table 

ebraska.| 

S 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of our own 
advancing cause, 

And have witnessed the enactment of a new- 
er code of laws; 

And it still is marching forward, and it nev- 
ermore shall pause ; 

Our cause is marching on! 


{Sung at the Anthon 
Rock, 


CHORUS 

Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Glory, glory, hallelujah! 
Our cause is marching on. 


II. 

from the struggle that we witnessed, half a 
century ago, 

We have watched its onward progress, and 
have proudly seen it grow, 

And new lamps are being lighted, which 
shall burn with ceaseless glow, 

While truth goes marching on! 


II. 
Yes, the suffrage cause is growing, it shall 
spread from sea to sea, 
Tillthe whole world is enveloped, which em- 
braces you and me; 
Let us battle then most royally to make the 
women free, 
While time goes marching on! 


——- 


“A Setiled Old Maid.” 





Miss Jane Beagle had lived years enough 
in this wicked world to know that even 
single blessedness is not always perfectly 
satisfactory. She had made a mistake 
when she refused Billy Winkum. Billy 
had in him that stuff that makes a man 
rise in some places—opinions of his own, 
a loud voice, a feeling that he was as good 
as anybody else, if not a little better, and 
a talent for Fourth of July orations. So 
that in these years which had changed his 
love from “that handsome Jane Beagle’’ 
to “Miss Jane Beagle, that hasn’t ever 
married,’ he had risen in the world and 
been to the Legislature, and was now a 
person of such distinction that no one 
would have dared to call him Billy Win- 
kum, Mr. William Warrington Winkum 
was his designation; a finer coat, more 
watch and chain, or a larger diamond in 
his cravat, could be shown by no one in 
Billberry. 

He had never married, but that had 
made bim all the more desirable to Bill- 
berry society. He had met Jane very 
often there; but either he no longer 
grieved over her ‘No,’ or he regarded 
it as final. 

‘‘And yet he hasn’t married,”’ said Miss 
Jane; ‘and he doesn’t flirt around among 
the young girls, nor pay any attention to 
the widows. Suppose he should like me 
still?” 

However, concealment did not seem to 
prey like a worm in a bud on William 





Warrington Winkum’s damask cheek. He 
spoke on the platform at elections with 
unimpaired lung power, and he built him- 
self a house on the hill wherein he in- 
stalled as housekeeper his remarkable old 
grandmother, who had outlived fourteen 
grandchildren, and at ninety walked, rode, 
talked, and ate with an energy not often 
met in a woman of forty. 

Oh, that house, with its bright bricks, 
its new shutters, its elaborate roof, its 
stately chimneys, its balcony and front 
porch, and its interior of Wilton carpets, 
real lace curtains, and velvet furniture! 
How often Jane Beagle said to herself: 

“All this might have been mine if I’d 
said yes to Billy.’’ She said it to herself 
very often one day about housecleaning 
time, when she was doing her best with 
the shabby old house that was all her own 
now. One after another had slipped out 
of it—some were married, some were 
dead—nobody remained. 

“IT don’t think I can stand it much 
longer,’ sighed Jane. “I must take 
boarders or something. Nobody to speak 
to all day long!”’ 

Jane was down on the kitchen floor, 
scrubbing, as she spoke. The rag carpet 
was hanging on the line outside. The 
rush-bottomed chairs, well scrubbed, were 


her hands were tied, also, with a stout 
cord, 

She screamed, but some one was tying 
her feet together. 

“It’s no use, lady,’’ safd the gypsy’s 
voice, blandly. “I’ve got the key to the 
drawer, and I shan’t hurt you, I'll just 
help myself and go.”’ 

About an hour after the gypsy had left, 
William Warrington Winkum drove past 
Jane’s house ina buggy. He was fond of 
lilacs, and stopped to gather a bunch that 
hung over the fence from a full bush. As 
he put them to his nose, a scream met his 
ear. 

“Something is the matter,’ he said, 
and without stopping to tie his horse, ran 
| into the garden and up the path. 

The kitchen was empty, the scrubbing- 
brush on the floor, the pail upset. The 
gypsy did that as she departed. Another 
scream was heard. William rushed into 
|the inner room, and there found Jane 
with her head tied up in a handkerchief, 
| and her feet and hands bound. 
In a moment he had her untied. The 
next she satin her chair. ‘Sucha sight!’’ 
| she said to herself; but William Warring- 
|tom Winkum noticed that she had nice, 
plump arms under her tucked-up sleeves, 
and her big, frightened eyes were blue 





turned upon the grass to dry; every pane | indeed. 


shone beautifully, but the wood was 
worm-eaten, and the smoothest white- 
wash would not make the walls flawless. 

‘“‘Heigh ho!’’ sighed Jane, “I like a 
handsome house, but I sha’n’t ever have 
one of my own.”’ 

She said it aloud,—a habit of talking to 
herself had grown upon her of late,—but 
to her surprise she was answered on the 
instant. 

‘Why, who knows?”’ said avoice. ‘You 
may have the handsomest house in the 
village yet. Who knows? Don’t you want 
me to tell you how?”’ 

“Good gracious!” cried Jane, jumping 
to her feet. ‘*Who is that?’ 

‘It’s only me, ma’am,’’ replied a tall, 
dark woman, in a big straw hat trimmed 
with poppies, who sat on the door-sill and 
smiled at Jane merrily. ‘It’s only a poor 
gypsy wandering over the world telling 
fortunes. Will you have yours told, 
lady?”’ 

‘*Mine?”’ said Jane, laughing. 
I’m too old,’”’ 

“You are young enough to have love 
ahead of you, lady,’’ said the gypsy. 
“Come, what’s twenty-five cents to you 
to hear all your good luck?”’ 

What human being does not believe in 
his inmost heart that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in his philosophy? What 
single woman doubts that somewhere 
upon earth fate keeps the other half of 
her soul? 

“It would be awfully foolish,’ said 
Jane; “but nobody will ever know, and I 
think I'll do it.” 

She felt in her pocket for some change. 
It was not there. She had given it to the 
man that mended the wash-boiler that 
morning. And she went to the drawer of 
the little bookcase with a sliding desk, 
which stood in the sitting room, to get it. 
The gypsy followed her, chaffing, laugh- 
ing, and hinting at things that brought 
blushes to Jane’s cheek. She peeped into 
a drawer. There lay the silver spoons 
and forks, the sugar tongs, a brooch set 
with pearls, Jane’s only costly bit of jew- 


“Why, 


‘*T have been tied here for I don’t know 
how long, Mr. Winkum,”’ she said. ‘Oh, 
how glad I am you came by! I have been 
robbed of everything I had—my silver, my 
money, my jewelry. What I shall do I 
don’t know.” 

‘‘An unprotected woman,” said Mr. 
Winkun, seriously, ‘tought not to reside 
in any house alone.”’ 

‘“‘Sometimes,’’ said Jane, ‘‘she can’t well 
help it.’ 

It was so singular! in that old calico, 
with such shoes, and no back hair—for 
that was hanging over the bureau glass 
up stairs— Miss Jane could never half be- 
lieve it; but then and there Mr. William 
Warrington Winkum changed suddenly 
into the former Billy Winkum, and said, 
without any oratorical flourish or big 
words: 

‘‘Jane, you don’t need to live alone, I 
have always liked you, and I sorter think, 
after all, you’ve always liked me. Have 
me, won’t you?” 

‘‘Not even my back braid on!’’ thought 
Jane Beagle afterward. But all she said 
was: “Oh, Billy, I was such a fool fifteen 
years ago!’ 

“I’m glad Billy had sense enough to 
marry a settled old maid,’’ said Grandma 
Winkum at the wedding. ‘Gals is so 
hity tity, and widders so kind o’ overrul- 
in’ and unsettlin’. Old maids is kinder 
thankful, and willin’ to please.”’ 

But Jane was too happy to be offended 
by anything anyone could say. 





LATTER DAY CHIVALRY. 

Miss Kate Sanborn, the witty woman 
who redeemed an “abandoned farm’’ and 
then wrote an entertaining and laughter- 
provoking book about it, has lately added 
to her varied experiences by a visit to New 
York, She writes in the Somerville Jour- 
nal of how she was “punched, pinched, 
stepped upon, and almost run down’’ by 
the insistent crowds, of blinding soft coal 
smoke, subway excavations, enormous 
hotel charges and other exasperations, 
Two exhibitions of up-to-date chivalry 





elry, and a roll of bills. Miss Beagle drew 
her little income once a quarter, and kept 
it in the house instead of the savings 
bank, which once had ceased payment for | 
a while. 

The bright eyes, set close together in 
the gypsy’s head, saw all at a glance, and 
her smile was very bright as Miss Jane 
put the twenty-five cents into her hand. 

“T have taken a notion to you,” she 
said, looking at the palm of the small 
hand that lay in hers. ‘‘There’s one that | 
is liked, not far off, eh?’’ 

Jane blushed again. 

‘‘He’ll give you a handsome house, and 
set you up ina carriage,’’ added the 
gypsy. ‘“‘Now own up, your heart is 
toward him, is it not?’ 

‘He does not care whether it is or 
not,’’ sighed Jane, unaware that she had | 
spoken. an 

“Lady,” said the gypsy, solemnly, “‘I | 
have great power. I can bring together | 
the disunited. I can cure love troubles, | 
Do as I tell you, and he shall come to you | 
again.”’ | 

‘‘What am I to do?’’ asked Jane, car- 
ried away by her own emotion and the 
gypsy’s dramatic manner. 


| of a sturdy policeman. 


| and dashed in. 


| @ woman is at her wit’s end. 


illumined her murky way and smoothed 


| her roiled temper, of which she says: 


‘Crossing Fifth Avenue after 4 P. M. is 
an impossible feat, without the protection 
Like thousands 
of others, I am in continual fear of sudden 
and awful death, and I suppose one of 
these stalwart fellows was impressed by 
my scared-all-to-pieces look, and, crossing 
over, put his arm through mine and said 
gently, ‘‘We two will go over together.” 
How I loved that man! 

And there was one other bright moment. 
I was so flustered by clambering into a 
Broadway car, too high for any woman, 
and squeezing past four fat men, that my 
new silk umbrella slipped to the street on 
the closed side. It was just beginning to 


| rain, and J cried out, ““O, dear, what shall 


I do?”’ It seemed hopeless, but a gentle- 
man sprang out, seized the “umbrill,’”’ 
How intensely I appreci- 
ated that kind and heroic act that angel 
will never know! 

Blessed be our chivalric brothers when 
F. M. A. 


et 


IN A RUSSIAN VILLAGE. 


| In connection with the woman's rights 
| question a curious and suggestive little 


“Pll tell you, lady,” said the gypsy. | episode is reported from the Russian 


‘‘Let me cover your face with this hand- 
kerchief. Don’t be afraid, it’s clean; it is 


a magic handkerchief. Now think of him. | 


Think of him you love, and don’t move 
till 1 tell you.” 


People in love are generally a little mad, 


I am afraid, and Jane had been hopelessly 
treasuring the image of Mr. Warringten 
Winkum in her heart for years. She did 
what the gypsy bade her. 

The next moment she felt the handker- 
chief tied tightly over her eyes, and next 


|} commune of Nikolaevski, in the district 
of Ribinsk. There, as in other Russian 
villages, the able-bodied men leave home 
| to find work in far-away towns, only re- 
| turning home at Easter and Christmas. 
Meantime the affairs of the commune are 
i carried on only by the old men, whose 
| ideas of management seem to have begun 
' and ended in a meeting well supplied with 
| “vodka.” In Nikolaevski new ideas have 
| prevailed, and the women, who are left 
| behind to do the agricultural labor, have 





been allowed to represent their absent 
lLusbands, At a recent communal meet- 
ing the women were actually in a major- 
ity, and used their new power to veto the 
customary proposal that public funds 
should be spent in the purchase of vodka 
for the use of the meeting. Hitherto it 
has been the general rule that the man 
who supplied most drink ruled the meet- 
ing, which generally degenefated into a 
drunken orgy. What business the women 
transacted on this occasion is not report- 
ed, but at any rate the village representa- 
tives for once went home sober. The de- 
duction is obvious, that it might be well 
for the peasants if their women had more 
to do with the management of their af- 
fairs.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
—7sS 
THE FIRST UNIVERSITY FOR WOMEN IN 
JAPAN. 


BY JESSIE ACKERMAN, 


Every well-informed person is familiar 
with the position of women in the Orient, 
and the time-honored sentiment that the 
extent of their education should fit them 
to discharge the sole life duty of all wo- 
mankind—that of ministering to the hap- 
piness of every male who, by any tie of 
kinship, might claim their services. Cus- 
tom decreed, teachers taught, and men 
demanded of a woman the ‘Three Obedi- 
ences’’—first to her parents, second to 
her husband, and third, when widowed, 
to her sons. Thus the philosophy and 
religion of women could be summed up 
ina single word—obedience, 

One of the early moralists defined the 
relation of women to men in a code of 
conduct that was considered the standard 
for the home training for girls. Any one 
departing from it was considered unfit to 
mingle in good society. So much stress 
was placed upon the proper conduct of a 
girl at all times that it was a common say- 
ing, ‘‘Even at the peril of her life she 
must harden her heart like rock or metal, 
and observe the rules of propriety.’’ 

Custom did not allow women and men 
to sit together in the same apartment, 
keep their garments in the same place, or 
even pass anything from one to the other. 
The hours and days spent by fond moth- 
ers in impressing these precepts upun 
their girls can never be numbered, The 
need of education for any girl, beyond 
such instruction and a limited knowledge 
of sewing and domestic duties, never en- 
tered their minds. 

With many centuries of such training, 
it is little wonder that women themselves 
came to regard it as sufficient, and no de- 
mands for extended advantages were made 
for years. 

For two centuries and a half Japan was 
a sealed book to the outside world. Navi- 
gation was limited, commerce suspended, 
Christians banished, and even the study 
of foreign philosophy and customs was 
forbidden. During all this time the con- 
dition of women was an accepted one, and 
their inferior position was perfectly satis- 
factory to most of them. Here and there 
might be found a rare exception, but the 
subjection of woman that came to the 
Japanese with the introduction of Buddb- 
ism, and was strengthened in accepting 
the teachings of Confucius, reduced wom- 
en to a level upon which they stood for 
four hundred years. 

When Japan awoke from the ‘Rip Van 
Winkle sleep’? of 250 years, shaking the 
slumber seeds of tradition and supersti- 
tions from her long-closed eyes, as with a 
second sight and extended range of vision 
she beheld that the day of progress had 
dawned. In the first gray light of this 
new dawn, it was clearly seen that only 
new methods could make new conditions, 
and as the leaders of thought scanned the 
horizon of the future they discerned in 
the signs of the times that no nation 
could rise to any heights and leave its 
Women lagging behind. 

It was early settled that the first on- 
ward steps in the march to a newer civili- 
zation must be taken toward schools, 
common and free to all alike, and that 
closed doors to the girls meant the retard- 
ing of the best interests of the nation. 
The first move was to declare for the 
equal education of boys and girls in the 
lower grades of the common schools. The 
first year witnessed a movement without 
a parallel in history, for, at the close of 
twelve months, 50,000 public schools were 
filled with more than 1,000,000 boys and 
girls who sat side by side in heroic effort 
to struggle with a difficult language of 
60,000 characters, added to which they 
must adjust themselves to a Westerao 
system. 

After much thought it was decided that 
the government would adopt the Occi- 
dental system bodily, and open higher 
grade schools for girls. The pioneer was 
the Tokyo Girls’ Schools, but the grade 
not being found sufficiently high, a Higher 
Normal School was soon established, fol- 
lowed by a Preparatory Department, 
which qualified the girls for college. Thus 
within seven years girls had beea given a 





place from the small chairs of the kinder. 
garten, through the various schouls with 
high-grade courses, until they were really 
ready to enter upon the studies taken up 
in college. 

It was generally supposed that this 
would satisfy the most ambitious, even 
the New Woman of Japan; but, as might 
have been expected, it only created a de 
mand for just such advantages for girls ag 
have been given to boys. The govern- 
ment has been slow to see the need of a 
university for women, and the men have 
been slow to act. They have, however, 
been far more speedy to recognize the 
need of education for women than our 
forefathers in America were. Fifty years 
ago, woman in the United States was 
without recognition in any department of 
life. As arule, no provision was made in 
public or private schools for her educa- 
tion iu other than the rudimentary 
branches. Women who were known in 
the world of letters were few and far be- 
tween; indeed, they were less than a 
score, all numbered. Viewed in this 
light, it is remarkable that in thirty years 
superstition and the tradition of centuries 
have been so far overcome that Japan has 
a University for girls and women; for 
some of the students are already up in the 
years that mark womanhood in this 
country. 

While the goverment was experiment- 
ing on the capacity of girls to receive 
higher education, by paying the expenses 
of five who were sent to America to enter 
colleges of high standard, and while all 
Japan was watching their progress with 
varied sensations and expectations, it had 
been borne in on upon a son of this Em- 
pire that the way in which he could help 
his country most was to aid in the higher 
education of the women. Armed only 
with this cdnviction, without any special 
commission, he turned his face toward 
the West to study its college system, and, 
at the same time, raise funds to carry out 
the highest hope for his country-women. 

For every onward movement, every need- 
ed reform, somewhere, fully equipped, 
stands the man or woman to achieve the 
end. After a visit to all the leading col- 
leges in America especially for women, 
Mr, Jingo Naruse returned home full of 
the hope that financial aid would be forth- 
coming. He tried in vain to interest some 
individuals, but others were found ready 
to give of both substance and influence, 
At last he resolved to set forth clearly the 
condition of the women and the value of 
higher education in a book, and through 
it to create a demand for a university. 

As in other countries in the past, so 
here there prevailed the old belief that an 
extra amount of book learning would un- 
fit woman for the natural and God-given 
duties of wife and mother. The great 
need was to allay prejudice. The wisdom 
of Mr. Naruse led him along the only 
highway to success—enlighten the people! 
The light was carried to their doors and 
into their homes in his freely circulated 
book. The people of Japan are great 
readers; even among the coolies there is 
much reading, and the masses are well 
read and thoroughly informed. The book 
was perused in all parts of the Empire, 
money began to flow in, and before long 
150,000 yen ($75,000) was to the credit of 
the University Fund, the large tract of 
land having been given by the banking 
family known as the Rothchilds of Japan. 

Plans for the buildings were submitted, 
and before they were decided upon there 
were more than a thousand applications 
for admission above the number that 
could be accommodated, five hundred be- 
ing the utmost iimit. Thus there still 
remain hundreds of girls waiting for the 
opportunity from which they have been 
debarred because of lack of space. 

There has probably never been an en- 
terprise in Japan which has attracted such 
wide-spread attention. During the erec- 
tion of the buildings the grounds were 
visited by hundreds of people. The pria- 
cipal and workmen were surprised one 
afternoon by a visit from a deputation of 
nobility, who, seeing the enterprise of the 
founder and realizing the need of the in- 
stitution, pledged their continued sup- 
port. 

The climax of enthusiasm was reached 
when the buildings were complete, school- 
rooms furnished, dormitories set in order, 
and the program for the day of opening 
printed. The day brought a remarkable 
scene, On the campus, amid the foliage 
peculiar to this clime, a large tent was 
erected and decorated in true Oriental 
style, the national flag holding the place 
of honor on all sides. The platform was 
arranged with furnishings befitting the 
occasion, forming a fine background for 
the strong faces of the noted speakers. 
Beside the president and faculty, the trus- 
tees who had labored unceasingly, and 4 
number of interested nobility formed 4 
body of as fine-looking men as ever faced 
an audience. In the centre of the room, 
seated upon benches, five hundred bright 
girls, who were about to enter upon 4 
four years’ course of study, looked up 
into the faces of the speakers, imparting 
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an inspiration seldom experienced by the 
most favored orators. 

The speakers were of the most progres- 
sive men in the national life of Japan, 
Their speeches were bright, logical, and 
powerful, but through each could be 
traced the dying gasp of tradition and the 
last struggle of prejudice—not dead, no, 
for the seven-lived beast dies hard; but he 
is going, and the death-struggle is only 
faintly heard; another generation will say 
—gone! 

In his closing remarks, the first speak- 
er impressed upon the girls the ‘‘necessity 
of preserving that priceless pearl of native 
grace and beauty that always has adorned 
female character in Japan.’”’ This son of 
noble birth expressed himself as in favor 
of ‘‘the matchless teachings of the great 
moralist Kailara in some respects,’’ and 
charged the girls, in overthrowing his 
doctrines, as they doubtless would, not to 
destroy the charms and graces of charac- 
ter for which his fair country-women 
stood. 

The most remarkable utterance, by far, 
was the pointed emphasis placed by 
Japan’s greatest statesman, Count Okuma, 
upon a phase of life scarcely referred to 
in this country of doubtful moral stand- 
ard. On a previous occasion the Count 
had been asked to address the students of 
the Imperial University, where his audi- 
ence was composed of some 2,000 youths. 
At that time there was a great discussion 
going on upon the question of a double 
standard in monetary matters, Using the 
situation as an illustration, he declared 
himself in favor of one standard, and with 
great force applied that position to the 
code of morals upon which the future of 
Japan must be built if she were ever to 
fill the ‘‘place allotted her by the counci!s 
of destiny.’”’ Presenting the thought to 
the girls, he called upon them to help, by 
their greater influence gained by increased 
knowledge, to carry out the high princi- 
ple. 

Of the five hundred girls who are now 
full-fledged University students, one hun- 
dred and fifty are boarders. These come 
from all parts of the Empire, and because 
of limited quarters the girls from remote 
parts are given the preference. The dor- 
mitory is a long, narrow, two-story house 
arranged after Japanese style, the girls 
following their own home customs of sit- 
ting and sleeping upon the floor. Four 
occupy the same room, which has no fur- 
niture save two lamps and four short- 
legged tables about ten inches high, used 
as studying desks in the evening and din- 
ing tables at meals. All food is taken 
from low tables, the girls being seated in 
the manner usual in their homes, upon 
the floor. 

In the side of each room is a closet, 
screened by sliding doors. In this the 
bedding is kept, each girl taking out her 
own at night and packing it away in the 
morning. The science of cooking is 
taught. Each girl, no matter what her 
position may be, must take her turn at 
the cooking. For every twenty students 
there is a kitchen, and in this the girls 
take their turn and inform themselves in 
the practical course of scientific cooking. 
As the food is all very simple, there is 
little hardship connected with it. 

The greatest drawback is the vast 
amount of time spent upon the study of 
useless classics. This is such a drain 
upon time and strength that much of the 
night is spent in study, by both boys and 
girls, in order t» keep up with the class, 
The course includes the branches taught 
in similar schools for boys in Japan and 
for girls in other countries. Now that 
this institution is an accomplished reality 
it has demonstrated the fact, which in 
many quarters was doubted, that the 
women are more up-to-date than their 
opportunities, and it is not overstating 
the case to say that if the land could be 
dotted with universities they would be 
filled with earnest girl students. 

It is interesting to note that ten years 
ago these girls who are now studying in 
the University, young as they are, would 
have been wives and mothers, with no 
possibility of mental development, doomed 
to the old-time grind of the average Jap- 
anese woman. The greatest sign of prog- 
ress in this country is the changing con- 
dition of women and a willingness on the 
part of the men that they should etijoy 
the same educational advantages. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A SUFFRAGE TRIP THROUGH NORTH- 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 

Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg and Miss Jane 
Campbell, president of the State and Phil- 
adelphia County Woman Suffrage organi- 
zations, made a little tour last month 
through some of the northwestern coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania, after the meeting of 
the State Federation at Titusville... 

Mrs. Blankenburg attended the Federa- 
tion as a delegate from the Woman Suf- 
frage Society of the County of Philadel- 
phia; Miss Campbell as a delegate from 











the New Century Club of Philadelphia. 
The Federation meeting was interesting, 
and woman suffrage received due atten- 
tion, from the fact that a number of suf- 
frage societies sent reports or had them 
read by their presidents. 

The Federation closed on Oct. 16, at 5 
P. M., and as Mrs. Blankenburg and Miss 
Campbell were not leaving for home, they 
decided to have an *‘At Home” at their 
boarding-house for the remaining dele- 
gates and their friends, at which a regular 
program on woman suffrage should be 
offered as entertainment; but the Titus- 
ville Club invited them to join with the 
club at the club rooms and give the pro- 
gram there, with the added attraction of 
good music. An audience composed of 
the delegates, club members, and their 
friends, filled the club rooms to overflow- 
ing, a number of gentlemen standing all 
the evening. 

Mrs. Blankenburg took for her theme, 
‘*The Law and the Lady,”’ giving a brief 
sketch of Pennsylvania law, ancient and 
modern, Miss Campbell followed, witha 
particular application of one phase of 
Pennsylvania law, that relating to intes- 
tate inheritance, in a story called ‘*The 
Widow’s Mite.’”’ Altogether it was a most 
enjoyable evening, and the speakers hoped 
they sowed some good seed in this highly 
cultivated ground. , 

Mrs. Blankenburg and Miss Campbell 
and Mrs. Mary B. Luckie of Chester then 
went to Warren, where a public meeting 
had been arranged. The ladies were en- 
tirely unknown in Warren, and the suf- 
frage meeting had as its rivals on the 
same evening a society dance and a Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting. But the audito- 
rium of the Y. M. C. A. Building was 
fairly well filled, and again ‘*The Law and 
the Lady”’ and ‘‘The Widow’s Mite’’ were 
addressed to an attentive audience, 

The next step was from Warren to Mil- 
ton. There they were met by Mrs. M. 
Stecker, a prominent suffragist of the 
town, and Miss Rippel, president of the 
Milton Political Equality Club. The vis- 
itors were taken to the home of Mrs. 
Stecker and most hospitably entertained. 
During the evening several other members 
of the club called, and several hours were 
spent in discussing methods of work and 
in planning to make the Milton Club able 
to carry on @ more active suffrage cam- 
paign. 

Williamsport was reached on Saturday 
evening, and a session of the Keystone 
Literary Association was attended. Both 
ladies were asked to speak, which they 
did briefly. 

The next point was Wellsboro, county 
seat of Tioga County. At this beautiful 
and thriving town the ladies had a good 
opportunity of doing effective work. As 
it happened, the Teachers’ Institute of 
Tioga County met in annual convention 
on the very day Mrs. Blankenburg and 
Miss Campbell arrived, and through the 
good offices of Mrs. Waldo Miller of Wells- 
boro, an ardent advocate of woman’s po- 
litical enfranchisement, an opportunity 
was afforded the visitors to address the 
Institute. Five hundred teachers belong 
to it, and were present, in addition to 
many others at the convention. 

The School Superintendent of Tioga 
County introduced the speakers by an- 
nouncing that he was himself a believer 
in woman suffrage. It was easy to pre- 
sent the subject to an audience thus pre- 
pared. Mrs. Blaukenburg spoke on suf- 
frage in general in connection with edu- 
cation and teachers’ salaries, and Miss 
Campbell read a short paper on the folly 
of expecting women, who composed the 
large majority of teachers, to teach good 
citizenship to boys, when they themselves 
are deprived of the greatest privilege of a 
citizen—the ballot. Again, at the conclu- 
sion of these addresses, the Superintend- 
ent championed the cause and avowed his 
belief that woman suffrage was sure to 
come. 

The ladies were then driven to the home 
of Mrs. Waldo Miller, where over eighty 
of the most prominent women of Wells- 
boro assembled to hear suffrage for wom- 
en advocated, explained, and discussed. 
Mrs. Blankenburg spoke of the laws in 
their one-sided aspect, and Miss Campbell 
on “The Progress of Woman Suffrage.”’ 
The meeting was profitable, for at its con- 
clusion, on an appeal from Mrs. Blanken- 
burg for names of those willing to assist 
the cause, twenty-four ‘volunteered to 
contribute fifty cents each, and were then 
and there enrolled as members of the L. 
L. Blankenburg Club—the club which, 
starting in Columbia, takes into its fold 
all those who do not belong to other suf- 
frage societies, not always living where 
any suffrage club exists. 

Much hospitality was shown to the vis- 
itors by some of the chief residents of the 
town, in which Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph 
Blankenburg are well known and much 
esteemed. 

A visit was then made to Ephrata to 
see the Cloister House, and then to Co- 
lumbia, where lives Mrs. Ida Porter Boy- 
er, the capable Press Superintendent for 
Pennsylvania. Here a delightful evening 
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National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
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AUXILIARY STATES. 
President. Member National Executive Committee. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
CoLorapo, Prof. Theodosia G. A , Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8S. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF CotoumBta, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 


GrEorGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLINo1s, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
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Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington. 
LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 
MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 
MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Av., Balt 
MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Boston. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. Mrs, Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson St. 
Grand Rapids, 
MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C, Stockwell, 3204 E. 51st St., Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 
Minneapolis. 
MississipPi, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 
MISSOURI, 
Montana, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 
NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAMPpsHIRE, Miss Mary N. Chase, Andover. 
New Jersey, Mrs. M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 
New MEXx100, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. Miss C. Fields, 1198S. Walter St.,Albuquerque. 
New York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 
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On10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnata, 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs. L. L. Blankenburg, Mrs, Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 
214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C, Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., A. M, Griffin, 198 Carpenter St., Providence 
Providence. 
8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Sours DAkora, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 
TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president), 
Uran, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington, Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 
WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st 8t.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
Wesr VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rey. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 
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INTERNATIONAL REPORTS, 


The printed minutes and reports of the International Woman Suffrage Conference 
are now ready for distribution. It has been decided by the International Committee 
that no copies shall be given away in the United States. About 250 will be sent free 
to foreign correspondents who aided in preparing the reports. It is hoped that a 
sufficient number of copies may be sold in the United States to pay for printing the 
whole edition. Many of these reports have been translated into English since the 
Conference, and are printed now for the first time. Suffrage Clubs are especially 
urged to purchase. Many of the reports of foreign countries contain curious and 
interesting facts, and will form entertaining numbers as readings upon the club pro- 
gram. All suffragists who wish to keep well informed concerning the woman question 
should possess themselves of these reports. The information presented is exceedingly 
valuable, and decidedly broadening in its influence. 

The price is 50 cents, postage paid. The books are well worth the money, as they 
represent the first effort to secure a comparative status of women throughout the 
world. CARRIE CHAPMAN Catt, Sec’y International Committee, 

2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 


THE NEW SUFFRAGE STAMP. 


In accordance with the plan of work adopted at the last National Woman Suffrage 
Convention, a suffrage stamp has been issued,representative of our cause and its growth, 

The issuing of the suffrage stamp was made at the suggestion of the French Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, which recommended its use as a valuable educational 
medium for the presentation of our cause to all classes of society. The French Na- 
tional stamp represents a woman holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘The 
Rights of Man.’’ The French suffrage stamp wittily and successfully duplicates 
this by a man holding a tablet upon which is inscribed ‘The Rights of Woman.”’ 

In the stamp adopted by our Association, the college woman, as the type of the 
new woman, holds a tablet upon which is inscribed: ‘‘In Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and Idaho, women vote on equal terms with men.’’ It is hoped, by diffusing more 
generally the knowledge that in four States of the Union women have equal rights 
with men, to educate the public to the fact that none of the dire prophecies of our 
opponents have been realized, but that, on the contrary, this recognition of woman’s 
individuality, with its accompanying responsibilities, has raised the standard of wo- 
manhood, and made women a direct influence and power in the improvement of prac- 
tical politics. All suffrage sympathizers are urged, therefore, to use in their personal 
correspondence this little stamp, and thereby to enlarge its field for propaganda 
purposes. The stamps can be secured from the Nativnal Headquarters, 2008 American 
Tract Society Building, New York City, price, 25 stamps for 20 cents, 50 stamps for 
80 cents, 100 stamps for 50 cents. KATE M. Gorpon, Cor. Sec. N. A. W. 8. A. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 


For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman's Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
For 20 cents each: 
Coutrol of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 
Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 
Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 
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was passed, and the next day home was 
reached, after a three weeks’ well planned 


and carefully carried out suffrage trip. 
J. C. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


* . . 
Chri-tian Temperance Union 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostor 
A full supply of Temperance Books and 
afiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRioT T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 
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THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Sabscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 

















Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, ° 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 


The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 


HOURS FOR BATHERS: 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


Week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I@ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. Allem 
Dromgoole. 


A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H Suaw, Avice Stonge BLaAcKwELL, and 

Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomAn’s 

JourRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 
| The Women’s Municipal League of New 
York City has just beld its annual meet- 
‘ing. Though its membership is not large, 
it ‘has every reason to be proud of its 
‘year’s work. This includes eight drink- 
ing fountains put up, two miles of trees 
planted along the Tremont Drive, the 
paving of four sidewalks in one district, 
the maintenance of 500 window boxes in 
another, and the closing of shops in the 
Tremont neighborhood at 10 P. M. instead 
of 11.30. Small parks have been reclaimed, 
playgrounds secured for the children of 
the poor, vacant lots cleared of rubbish, 
and city history clubs of school children 
formed. Miss Margaret Livingston Chan- 
ler was chosen president for the coming 
year. 

The women of the Good Citizenship 
League of Finshing, N. Y., have issued an 
original calendar for 1903, of ‘‘borrow- 
ings,” compiled by a committee of which 
Mrs. E. A. Goldridge is chairman. Some 
are worth quoting; here are one or two: 
‘Are you interesting? Yes, if you are 
interested and disinterested—not other- 
wise.” ‘Tact is not the quality by which 
you please, but by which you seldom of- 
fend,” etc. The calendar may be had 
from the president of the League, Miss 
Rosita Birkhead, No. 92 Jamaica Avenue, 
Flushing, N. Y. The proceeds will be 
applied to the building fund. 


At the recent meeting of the Missouri 
Federation in Kansas City, the president, 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore of St. Louis, advo- 
cated the altruistic rather than the per- 
sonal side of club life. She said in part: 
‘‘There is a strong uprising toward better 
municipal conditions. In every commu- 
nity there is something to be done, Either 
the schools need attention, or there is a 
demand for a free library, or for city 
parks, rest rooms for farmers’ wives, or 
summer playgrounds. Every club should 
have its ‘public interests’ committee, to 
meet these local needs. One point of 
special interest is the gradual develop- 
ment of the civic conscience, the social 
consciousness, in women. In a_ world 
whose pressing problems are so preémi- 
nently social, where the worst evils are 
plainly due to a lack of public spirit, 
nothing is more needed than such move- 
ments as this.’’ 


The president of the Tennessee State 
Federation is also dean of the Woman's 
Department of the University of Tennes- 
see. She spoke entertainingly before the 
New York State Federation the other day 
on social settlement work in the moun- 
tain districts. ‘The women are being 
taught to cook and sew,”’ said Mrs. Per- 
kins, ‘‘and ‘wash day’ has been inaugu- 
rated, such a luxury as the washtub being 
unknown to the settlement before the 
club women initiated their mountain sis- 
ters into its use.’”’ The club women have 
secured a child-labor law, and have had 
the doors of the State University opened 
to women. They have fifty-five travelling 
libraries circulating in different parts of 
the State, and seven of the clubs have es- 
tablished free libraries in as many small 
towns. 


A witty club woman said at the recent 
meeting of the New York State Federa- 
tion: ‘There are two classes of club wom 
en who are hopelessly addicted to the 
study of Parliamentary law—those who 
have a smattering of the subject, just 
enough to get all tangled up in red tape; 
and those who know it so well that they 
are not happy unless they are using it to 
hinder business.” 





The first annual convention of the North 
Carolina Federation was held at Winston- 
Salem last month. Rural schools and vil- 
lage improvement were among the sub- 
jects discussed. Mrs. Linsday Patterson 
of Winston-Salem was reélected president. 
The Keystone was adopted as the official 
organ of the Federation. 

Prof. Lucy M. Salmon, of Vassar, au- 
thor of the “History of the Appointing 
Power,” has prepared a syllabus for the 
study of the history and meaning of Civil 
Service Reform. It is a gift from Prof. 
Salmon to the Massachusetts Federation, 
which will publish it in pamphlet form 
and give it the widest possible circulation. 





At the opening meeting for the season 
of the Boston Mothers and Fathers’ Club, 
the president, Mrs. Mary Pamela Rice, 
announced that the practical philanthropy 
to which the club had consecrated itself 
was the founding of cottage homes for 
orphan children, the children of each cot- 
tage to have as a permanent mother an 
educated, capable, loving woman. 

The November Club Woman, edited and 
published by Miss Helen M. Winslow, 
contains much interesting club news from 
various States. Mrs. Annie G. Murray, 





president of the New England Women's 
Press Association, contributes a bit of 
verse about the new woman. A new de- 
partment is opened by Mrs. Marion A. 
McBride, entitled ‘‘Domestic Science and 
the Home.”’ 


“When a woman’s time is filled with 
corroding care, we would advise her to 
join a club and attend it religiously,”’ says 
the Southern Woman. ‘The peace and 
rest it would give is invaluable. When a 
woman’s life is sad and filled with disap- 
pointment, let her joinaclub. In it she 
will find comfort for her burdened heart. 
If one’s time is given to entertainment 
and fashionable pursuits, give at least one 
day out of seven to a pleasure that will 
last.”’ 





The national society, 
Daughters of 1812, has a petition before 
Congress for a small appropriation to 
complete the monument on the field of 
Chalmette, marking the spot where the 
battle of New Orleans was fought. This 
monument and the care of the land is the 
especial charge of the Louisiana State so- 
ciety. This is the first appropriation 
asked for such a purpose for many years 
by the South, and the Daughters feel that 
all patriotic Americans must be in sym- 
pathy with the bill. The Louisiana Leg- 
islature during its last session passed a 
bill deeding the ground upon which the 
monument stands to the United States. 

The National Society of New England 
Women arranged one of the largest and 
most attractive booths at the ‘‘Federation 
Festival,’’ heid recently at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York, ‘The kitchen was a 
reproduction of the real living room of 
the early New England settlers. Many 
cherished heirlooms were on exhibition, 
and New England preserves, pickles, and 
pies, baked beans and brown bread, ma- 
ple sugar and sweet cider, were dispensed 
by matrons and girls arrayed in old-time 
costumes, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEBRASKA. 
OMAHA, NEB., Nov, 12, 1902. 
Dear Friends of the Suffrage Clubs : 

The State Convention will be held in 
Tecumseh, Dec, 1, 2, and 3. It will pre- 
sent a most attractive program, wider in 
its scope than any we have yet offered. If 
you want to be instructed, come to the 
parliamentary drills; if you want to ex- 
tend suffrage work, come to the work 
conference; if you want to laugh, come to 
hear the Happy Husbands sing; if you 
want to be edified, come to hear our elo- 
quent speakers; if you want to hasten the 
victory in our State, come to give the in- 
fluence and inspiration of numbers to the 
convention. 

Again we urge that the. clubs will not 
fail to pay their dues in full to the State 
treasurer before the conveation. We are 
making strenuous effort to raise our paid- 
up membership to 1,000. We want to 
know at the convention if we have reached 
this ambition; if we have not, we desire 
to know how many more members we 
must secure before the year closes; if we 
have reached the thousand mark, we want 
to rejoice at the convention; besides, we 
need to know our numbers in order to 
plan the work for the future; we hope 
that every club member is making earnest 
effort to secure new members, and that 
the treasurers are collecting the dues, 
and that they will not overlook a single 
member. Let us all join in the rallying 
ery, ‘£1,000 members in 1902!”’ 

The treasurer’s address is Mrs. Mary E, 
Dempster, 2427 Dodge St., Omaha. 

We regret that we have not space this 
month to give a complete report of the 
field work, which is most encouraging. 
Good county conventions, arranged by 
the workers in those counties, have been 
held in Otoe, Nemaha, and Pawnee, and 
many new members have been secured, In 
Pawnee, under the efficient management 
of Mrs, Ella O'Loughlin, county presi- 
dent, a suffrage contest was held the first 
evening of the convention, to which a 
small admission fee was charged. The 
prize, an Anthony souvenir spoon, was 
won by Miss Mabel Barns, of Table Rock. 
In Nemaha county three clubs were rep- 
resented, Peru, Johnson, and Auburn. 
In Otoe county only one club, Nebraska 
City, was represented in the convention, 
but arrangements have been made by the 
county president, Mrs. M. J. Warner, for 
meetings in Palmyra and Dunbar after the 
convention, and good clubs were organ- 
ized in both towns. Meetings have also 
been held in Dawson, Bethany Church, 
and Middleburg, the last two being on 
Sunday on which no organization could be 
effected. 

Large audiences greeted us in Hum- 
boldt and Pawnee; eleven members were 
added in the former and thirteen in the 
latter. 

It was our privilege to attend the regu- 
lar meeting of the Table Rock Club, held 


United States | 


at the home of Mrs. Chambers, and we 
had the pleasure of seeing nearly every 
member present pay her dues, and six 
new members added. Dainty refresh- 
ments were served, and the meeting was 
an inspiration to all. At Tecumseh the 
weather was unfavorable. While the 
audience was small, five new members 
were secured. At the close of the ad- 
dress the club held a special meeting to 
plan for the convention, The remainder 
of the route will include Geneva, Exeter, 
Wilber, Custer county convention at 
Broken Bow, Crawford, Chadron, Rush- 
ville, Valentine, Stewart, Dakota City, 
South Sioux City, Oakland, and three 
dates in Washington county, which have 
not yet been fixed. 

Communications ‘have been received 
from National Headquarters as to the In- 
ternational Reports and the suffrage stamp. 
The use of the suffrage stamp will prove 
an excellent method of propagandism, 
and we trust that our members will make 
use of it. LAURA A, GREGG. 
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| MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


BROOKLINE.—A fine meeting was held 
at Public Baths Hall last Tuesday after- 
noon. Mrs. Schlesinger presided, and 
there was a large attendance. Mrs. Bene- 
dict as chairman of the membership com- 
mittee reported a large increase, and Mrs, 
Page as chairman of the organization com- 
mittee reported six new suffrage commit- 
tees formed since the last meeting, at Co- 
hasset, Osterville, Hyannis, Onset, Stough- 
ton and Waban. The librarian reported 
46 books and pamphlets in the Associa- 
tion’s library. Mrs. Percy Widdrington 
of London spoke most interestingly on 
“Woman Suffrage from a Labor Stand- 
point.” She drew a graphic picture of 
the match girls of London suffering from 
‘*phossy jaw’’ through handling red phos- 
phorus, though a harmless form of phos- 
phoras could be used; the women and 
girls employed in the potteries incurring 
all forms of lead poisoning, including pa- 
ralysis and total blindness, through the 
use of white lead in glazing, though there 
is @ harmless glaze, which the Christian 
Social Union has induced a few potteries 
to adopt; the women in laundries stand- 
ing in water for 16 hours out of the 24 and 
contracting rheumatism and bronchitis; 
waitresses on their feet sometimes for 100 
hours in a week; and women nail and 


»| chain makers, seamstresses, shop assist- 


ants, etc., working 13 and 14 hours a day 
to earn four or five shillings a week. 
These abuses could be largely remedied 
by more efficient laws regulating hours of 
labor and requiring sanitary conditions, 
and by the employment of more women 
as inspectors. Women could secure these 
reforms if they had the Parliamentary 
vote, but in the rush and pressure of 
Parliamentary business the needs of a 
voteless class are apt to be neglected. 
Mrs. Widdrington said the women who 
were wealth-producers needed the ballot 
even more than the women tax-payers, 
whose claims were oftener put forward. 
She deprecated woman suffrage on a 
property qualification. In private con- 
versation after the lecture, Mrs. Wid- 
drington expressed interest on hearing 
that in most of our States the persons 
working for tax-payers’ suffrage were the 
same who had been for years working for 
suffrage for all women. They would be 
glad to get this partial measure as a first 
instalment. Mrs. Widdrington said she 
saw no harm in asking for suffrage for tax- 
paying women as an “entering wedge.”’ 
After the lecture, new members joined 





the Association, raising its numbers to 
about 270. A. 8. R. 


City Point.—The October and Novem- 
ber meetings of the League were exceed- 
ingly interesting, with an attendance in 
each case of about 150 members and 
guests. In October the Rev. Nathan W. 
Matthews of Lowell spoke on the coal 
strike from the standpoint of personal ex- 
perience, he having worked in a mine 
from the age of twelve to twenty-one. 
Mr. Matthews is an eloquent speaker, 
sympathetic and forcible, and held the in- 
terested attention of his audience for 
more than an hour, and answered various 
questions in the discussion which fol- 
lowed. A song by Mrs. McGowan enliv- 
ened what was deemed a most profitable 
and enjoyable meeting. On the evening 
of Nov. 12 Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw was 
the speaker. She was in her happiest 
vein, and charmed everyone with the wit 
and wisdom displayed in an address upon 
‘*Bachelors’ Hall in Politics.’ Her touch- 
ing appeal to mothers to interest them- 
selves in the schools was irresistible, and 
led several women who had never voted 
to register. The League was further fa 
vored by songs from Miss Hayden and Mr. 
Young, and, as is customary, a social half- 
hour with light refreshments rounded out 
the evening. iE. F. B. 


LEOMINSTER.—The League met with 
the president, Rev. Juliette Yeaw,|Nov. 4. 
The Monthly Letter was read and dis- 
cussed at length. The transition of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stantion called forth our 
heartiest sympathy for her bereaved dear 
ones, and our sense of the irreparable loss 
the cause has sustained. 

KATE G. Pops, Sec. L. W. 8. L. 


StouGutTon.—An organization meeting 
was held in Stoughton on the afternoon 
of Nov. 13, in the parlor of the Universa- 
list Church. The meeting was called by 
the Twilight Club. About forty ladies 
were present. Mrs. Ellen F. Adams spoke 
for suffrage from the motber’s standpoint. 
After a discussion, Mrs. Page organized a 
suffrage committee, with Mrs. M. Frances 





Farrell as chairman. 





Geo. .Griffin& , 





404 Washington 


Our stock is now com- 
plete with a variety of 
Select Novelties in Neck- 
wear and Muffs. 
Sealskin 


latest styles, in stock and 


Superb 


Garments, very 


made to order. 





Street, Boston. 
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The New England Trust Company 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


To the Commissioners of Savings Banks in Massachusetts, 
Balance Sheet at Close of Business, October 31, 1902. 





GENERAL 
ASSETS, 
United States Bonds, at par.......... $50,000 00 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Bonds, Ot Par oecccccsccccscsccscvces 1,450,000 00 
Railroad and other Bonds............ 1,556,240 15 
Demand Loans (with Collateral or 
Sureties)....ceeeseee seeee eeeeeeees 3,864,400 00 
ime Loans (with Collateral or 
BUFO). ccccccccccccs covccscesesere 7,703,100 00 
Be EGOUE, BORED ocicc ceccoccccocese 300,000 00 
sat « Counties.....s.cceee .-s 230,000 00 
“ “ CUES 20. cccesseccccccers 847,402 08 
“ 6 . | are 390,000 00 
Cash in Banks and Office...........- 4,442,563 00 
EEXPONGO coccccccccccses coccccccccsccce 38,330 81 
Stock of N. E. Trust Co. Held for 
Distr UthoR. 0000. cccccsccsecccccces 8,527 33 
Accounts Receivable.......... «+. es 4,692 83 


$20,885,256 20 





ACCOUNTS. 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital Book. ..cccs-cccccccscsccccece $1,000,000 00 
Guarantee Fund 2... . 000.6 sccccseeees 1,000,000 08 
Profit and LOSS .......ecececceceweees 684,145 46 
Earnings Undivided ....... .....+.. 295,282 43 
DOPOGles 22 cccccccccvccccccccccccccecs 17,905,828 31 

$20,885,256 29 











TRUSTS UNDER WILLS AND SPECIAL AGREEMENTS, 


ASSETS. 


United States Securities............. $191,565 66 





State, City and Town Bonds. 51,714 63 
Rallroad Bonds.......+++.++. - ++ 232,910 86 
Railroad Stocks.....+...+sessees- eoe-+ 1,192,115 68 
Bank StOOKS ....cccccovcecs ccccocccce 166,661 24 
Miscellaneous Stocks.....+..++++.-.0+ 123,021 19 
Mortgages on Real Estate........... 2,419,761 24 
Policies, General Trust Fund ....... 320,650 81 
Deposits in Savings Banks.......... 50,605 57 
Real Estate.......+..-cscees Cccccccces 119,364 98 
Notes Receivable. ........s+eseeeeees 58,951 00 
Persona! Property (Special Trusts). . 550 00 
Cake tm BaMkGe..ccccccccccccccccvccce 31;522 23 


$4,959,395 09 





LIABILITIES, 


Trust Accounts sees $4,854,543 23 










INCOME occcccccccccccsess 69,336 64 
Dividends .... cove ° 35,115 22 
Reserved for Taxes............sese+6 400 00 


$4,959,395 09 





WILLIAM ENDICOTT, President. 


MORRIS GRAY. 
ALEXANDER COCHRANE. 
FRANKLIN HAVEN. 
PHILIP DEXTER. 

T. JEFFERSON COOLIDGE. 


N. THAYER. 
GEORGE 


SUFFOLK 8s. 
The persons named in the foregoing return, 
a majority of the Board, appeared and severally 


HENRY C. WESTON. 


WIGGLESWORTH. 
J. LEWIS STAC 
AMOS W. STETSON. 


D. R. WHITNEY, Actuary. 


GEORGE DEXTER. 
LAWRENCE M. STOCKTON. 
WILLIAM FARNSWORTH. 


KPOLE. JAMES J. STORROW, 


Boston, Nov. 7, 1902. 
Directors of the New England Trust Co., being 
made oath to the truth of the statement signed 


by them to the best of their knowledge ana belie 


(Signed) Before me 


ief. 
NATH’L HURD HENCHMAN, Justice of the Peace. 








Miss M. F. Fisk, 


144 Tremont Street, 


Announces the arrival of her Fall Importation of 
washable GLACE KID GLOVES, that wash in soap 


and water, and are in all 


of the fashionable colors. 


She has received also a choice line of LADIES’ 
VEILINGS, STOCKS, COLLARS, and BELTS, in 


the newest fashions. 














THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQuARE. — “Richard III,”’ will 
be presented the coming week. The mem- 
bership of the company will be largely in- 
creased, and there will be elaborate scenic 
and costume effects. ‘Richard II1.’’ wlil 
be played only a week. At the Monday 
matinee chocolate bonbons will be given. 


PARK THEATRE, beginning next Mon- 
day, Nov. 24, will present for one week 
the popular melodrama, ‘*Taken from 
Life,’”’ by Henry Pettitt. It contains a 
number of exciting scenes and several 
very interesting characters. Tuesday af- 
ternoon, at the close of the performance, 
all the ladies and children in the audience 
are invited to the stage, to be introduced 
to the company, and partake of refresh- 
ments. Week after next ‘‘Fanchon the 
Cricket”’ will be played. 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—‘‘Arizona,” the 
biggest success of New York, has been 
secured by Manager Magee for next week. 
It is an elevating and fascinating play of 
love, honor and duty. Arancher’s daugh- 
ter marries an elderly cavalry colonel, and 
tiring of his inattention she is forced to 
submit to the planning of Capt. Hodgman 
to flee with him and leave the stifling 
sands of Arizona forever. The plan is 
balked by daring Lieut. Denton, the spe- 


capes even the suspicion of guilt only to 
receive his just deserts in the end. Kirke 
LaShelle’s great production will be the 
same as On previous occasions. Matinees 
Tuesday, with a Thanksgiving Day mati- 
nee Thursday, Nov. 27, and Saturday. 
The first time *‘Arizona”’ has been offered 
at popular prices. The seats now on sale: 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass 


FULLY FURNISHED 


HOUSE to LET 4t 310 Marlborough St. 
Nice order. Apply to BOSTON, 
S.G.T., P. O. Box 5350, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB —Mon- 
day, Nov. 17, 3 P. M. Ev:uecation Committee. 
Mrs, E.N.L Walton will speak on “Our Relation 
to the Lower Animals and our Consequent Ke- 
sponsibility to Them.” 











The Boston W.C. T. U. will hold its regular 
meeting Monday, Nov. 24, in Park Street Vestry, 
at 3 P M. Devotional exercises led by Mrs. 
James H. Earle will be followed by reports of 
department work. Mrs. E. M. Lingham will 
speak on “Current Events.” 


A YOUNG ARMENIAN wishes to do house 
work for a while without wages, in return for 
English lessons. He is a minister's son, well 
recommended, and in his own country was 4 








cial friend of the husband. The situation 
turns against Denton, and Hodgman es- 


skilled carpenter. Address MICHAEL PAPAZIAX, 
19 Tremont Street, Lynn, Mass. . 
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